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The  goal  of  this  research  was  to  develop  an  instrument  capable  of 
measuring  empowerment,  and  provide  recoomended  general  strategies  on  how 
to  create  an  esipowered  organization. 

This  goal  was  accomplished  by  developing  a  pilot  questionnaire 
based  on  seven  dimensions  of  empowerment  discussed  in  Major  Wayne  G. 
Stone's  unpublished  article  Empowerment ;  Keeping  the  Promise  of  the 
Total  Quality  Revolution.  Each  dimension  of  empowerment  was  subdivided 
into  measurement  pareuneters,  with  behavioral  statements  developed  to 
describe  these  parameters. 

The  pilot  questionnaire  was  completed  by  278  Air  Force-related 
personnel  with  mainly  acquisition-oriented  backgrounds.  Results 
indicated  six  factors  of  empowerment  exist  which  were  translated  into 
six  empowerment  dimensions:  management  commitment,  continuity,  worker 
commitment,  cognizance,  control,  and  community. 

An  operational  questionnaire  was  developed  along  with  a  detailed 
feedback  format  that  may  be  used  for  educational  or  organizational 
analysis.  Feedback  includes  a  measurement  of  empowerment  within  an 
organization  along  with  a  listing  of  management  strategies  to. improve 
the  level  of  empowerment  within  that  organization. 
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EMPOWERMENT:  DIMENSIONS  AND  STRATEGIES 


IN  THE  O.S.  AIR  FORCE 


I-  Introduction 


General 

In  recent  years,  many  prof it -oriented  organizations  and  companies 
have  responded  to  the  need  to  change  management  practices  as  a  way  of 
economic  survival  in  an  increasingly  competitive  and  ever-changing 
business  environment.  In  many  cases,  their  entire  management  philosophy 
has  shifted  toward  an  emphasis  on  total  quality  management  (TQM).  The 
Air  Force  is  also  attempting  a  different  style  of  management,  "from  a 
regimented  style  of  supervision  where  management  might  control 
everything,  toward  a  formal  commitment  to  quality,  where  the  power  is 
shared”  (Keane,  1992:4).  The  Air  Force  prefers  to  describe  what  the 
industry  calls  TQM  as  "Quality  Air  Force”  (8).  General  Merrill  A. 
McPeak,  as  quoted  in  the  August  1992  issue  of  Airman,  defines  Quality 
Air  Force  as  "a  leadership  commitment  and  operating  style  that  inspires 
trust,  teamwork,  and  continuous  improvement,  everywhere  in  the  Air 
Force"  (8). 

Empowerment  is  one  of  the  fundamental  building  blocks  of  the  total 
quality  philosophy  (Boyles,  1993:1),  and  the  degree  in  which  empowerment 
takes  place  is  a  good  measure  of  how  productive  the  TQ  process  will  be 
(Johnson,  1993:48).  Eveiry  year,  organizations  spend  thousands  or  even 
millions  of  dollars  for  total  quality  training.  However,  "for  them  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  such  expense,  they  need  to  ensure  their  employees 
are  empowered  as  well"  (Dobbs,  1993:57). 

Within  the  past  five  years,  the  Air  Force  has  moved  toward  total 
quality,  not  necessarily  for  economic  survival,  as  its  civilian 
counterparts,  but  as  a  means  of  ad  .  sting  to  fewer  resources  and 
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changing  miaaions  (Parlni,  1992>38)>  Tha  Air  Force  ia  adjuating  to 
major  organizational  changaa  involving  reatructuring.  Succeaafully 
incorporating  change  into  the  vrark  environment  reaidea  in  an 
organizationa'a  aucceaa  in  empowering  ita  people  (Johnaon,  1993:48), 
thereby  recognizing  people  aa  the  Air  Force' a  moat  valuable  aaaet 
(Per ini,  1992:39). 

Change  bringa  about  new  problema  that  dictate  new  aolutiona. 
Innovative  aolutiona  flouriah  in  environmenta  where  creativity  is 
promoted.  Change,  creativity,  and  empowerment  are  linked;  "change 
driven  the  need  for  new  anawera,  the  creative  environment  encourages  the 
creation  of  the  answers;  and  empowered  people  create  the  answers" 

(Early,  1991:13).  Accordingly,  it  is  of  major  significance  to  recognize 
practices  that  foster  an  empowering  environment.  Identifying  these 
practices  requires  a  better  understanding  of  the  dimensions  underlying 
empowerment . 

Background 

As  a  direct  result  of  significant  historical  changes,  mainly  the 
fall  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Air  Force  has 
become  smaller  and  restructured  as  a  way  of  improving  combat  capability 
and  increasing  peacetime  effectiveness  (Stringer,  1992:2).  In  the 
article  Air  Force  Restructure :  Impetus  for  Change,  based  on  a  1992  Air 
Force  White  Paper,  the  author  states,  "the  Air  Force  has  embarked  on  a 
restructuring  that  reflects  its  vision,  incorporates  modern  management 
practices  and  builds  combat  capability."  These  management  principles 
are  streamlining,  delayering,  empowering  and  removing  roadblocks  to 
improvements  (Stringer,  1992:2). 

The  article  further  cites  how  the  Air  Force's  restructure 
decisions  will  be  guided  by  management  principles  employing  five  themes: 
1)  strengthen  commanders,  2)  decentralization,  3)  consolidate,  where 
practical,  4)  streamline  and  flatten,  and  5)  clarify  functional 
responsibilities.  These  themes  are  explained  below: 
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First,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  strengthen  the 
chain  of  command  through  better  alignment  of  responsibility, 
authority,  and  accountability.  Field  commanders...  now  have 
the  resources  and  authority  they  need  to  fulfill  that 
responsibility  and  they  will  be  clearly  accountable  for 
getting  the  job  done. 

The  second  theme  is  decentralization,  with  the  flow  of 
power  and  people  out  of  Headquarters  and  into  the  field. 

Large  staffs  dictating  the  details  of  day-to-day  business  are  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  people  on  the  flying,  fixing,  and 
launching  end  of  the  Air  Force  are  on  the  spot  every  day.  They 
will  be  empowered  to  operate  as  teams  with  more  authority  over 
how  they  function. . . 

Third,  where  appropriate,  resources  will  be  consolidated 
under  a  single  field  commander  who  has  the  responsibility  for  a 
particular  mission.  At  the  same  time,  care  will  be  taken  to 
avoid  centralizing  power  in  Headquarters  staffs. 

Fourth,  we  will  streamline  and  flatten  our  structure  by 
removing  unnecessary  layers.  This  will  serve  to  accelerate 
reaction  time,  improve  processes,  and  push  power  down  to  the 
field.  Finally,  functional  responsibilities  will  be  clarified 
with  a  view  toward  untangling  those  organizational  lines  which 
have  become  confused  over  the  years.  (Keane,  1992:4} 

Empowerment,  as  defined  by  the  Air  Force  Quality  Center,  is 

"leadership  allowing  the  work  force  to  improve  work  processes  based  upon 

the  individual's  expertise.  Accountability,  authority  and 

responsibility  are  placed  at  the  lowest  levels  in  the  organization" 

(Keane,  1992:6).  Each  theme  encompasses  a  key  phrase  directly  related 

to  empowerment:  responsibility,  authority,  accountability,  appropriate 

resources,  flow  of  power...  into  the  field,  and  clarify  functional 

responsibilities . 

The  reliance  on  empowering  stems  from  its  benefits.  Empowerment 
brings  benefits  to  the  workplace  from  both  organizational  and  personal 
perspectives.  It  can  improve  morale,  productivity,  quality  of  products 
and  services,  speed  and  responsiveness,  and  management  leverage 
(Shelton,  1991:5).  Empowerment  gives  employees  a  sense  of  ownership, 
commitment,  and  control  over  their  jobs  (Byham,  1991:10-11).  People 
exceed  duty  expectations  when  certain  conditions  are  created  in  their 
organization.  These  conditions  create  the  environment  that  promotes 
empowerment.  In  essence,  empowerment  can  get  people  to  go  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  (Shelton,  1991:7). 
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Empowerment  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea  (Stone,  1993).  It  has 
existed  as  part  of  other  theories  and  practices  (Kizilos,  1990:48). 
Recently,  it  is  being  employed  by  theorists  as  an  emerging  construct 
used  to  explain  organizational  effectiveness  (Conger  and  Kanungo, 
1988:471).  As  a  construct,  it  can  be  better  understood  and  measured  by 
identifying  its  dimensional  characteristics  and  related  concepts  (Emory 
and  Cooper,  1991:52). 

The  Air  Force  has  developed  and  administered  surveys  to  measure 
the  degree  to  which  an  organization  has  successfully  adopted  the  total 
quality  philosophy.  One  of  its  primary  evaluation  instruments  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  Malcolm  Baldridge  Quality  Award  criteria.  Although 
empowerment  is  included  in  the  evaluation  criteria,  the  questions  cover 
the  construct  in  a  fragmentary  manner. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  eatad>lished  criteria  of  the  award,  it  may 
not  have  been  the  intent  of  the  award  criteria  to  measure  all  dimensions 
of  empowerment.  Prior  Air  Force  research  aimed  at  measuring  empowerment 
have,  at  best,  included  a  question  directly  asking,  "Are  you  empowered?" 
(Krimmer,  1989:106).  The  inadequacy  of  this  approach  lies  in  the  lack 
of  dimension,  and  in  the  assumption  that  the  survey  participant 
understands  the  concept  of  empowerment. 

The  presumption  that  Air  Force  members  know  they  are  empowered  or 
understand  the  concept,  cannot  be  substantiated  given  current 
misconceptions  about  empowerment.  Empowerment  is  not  an  abdication  of 
control  or  power  (Stone,  1993).  It  is  not  a  way  to  get  Air  Force 
members  to  "assume  all  decision  making  authority"  or  a  means  of 
unloading  management's  "inherent  responsibility"  (Boyles,  1993:1). 
Empowerment  is  not  simply  delegation  or  participation  (Conger  and 
Kanungo,  1988:474;  Stone,  1993).  Empowerment  is  not  just  asking  people 
what  they  think  or  simply  insisting  employees  take  more  responsibility 
(Bernstein,  1992:5).  However,  without  a  full  understanding  of  the 
subject,  misconceptions  like  these  will  substitute  for  knowledge. 
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Truthfully  answering  the  question,  "Are  you  empowered?,”  is  a 
difficult  assignment  for  employees  when  they  do  not  understand  what  the 
term  means,  and  are  unaware  of  what  it  entails.  It  is  equally  or  more 
perplexing  for  a  supervisor  or  senior  leader  to  try  to  answer  the 
questions,  "Do  you  empower  your  people?”,  ”Are  your  people  empowered  to 
do  the  job?".  At  best,  most  can  only  provide  a  subjective  evaluation, 
often  baaed  on  the  misconceptions  described  above. 

Measurement  of  empowerment  is  critical  because  it  provides  a  way 
of  providing  an  objective  understanding  of  how  the  process  is  working. 
Creating  an  empowered  organization  involves  much  more  than  a  list  of 
"things  to  do".  It  demands  understanding  the  concept  and  a  realization 
that  "empowerment  refers  to  a  process"  (Conger  and  Kanungo,  1988:474). 

Employing  an  instrument  (a  questionnaire  with  an  interpretation  of 
the  results)  to  measure  the  underlying  dimensions  of  empowerment 
provides  an  organization  with  an  assessment  of  their  environment.  This 
appraisal  can  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  identifying  empowerment  strategies. 
Measuring  the  degree  of  empowerment  has  its  own  challenges,  such  as 
identifying  the  theoretical  dimensions  and  behaviors  associated  with 
empowerment,  and  interpreting  the  resulting  measurements.  Consequently, 
in  the  authors'  opinion,  to  improve  empowerment  in  an  organization, 
developing  a  method  of  measurement  is  an  essential  starting  point.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  provide  Air  Force  members  with  an 
instrument  that  will  help  them  understand  the  process  of  empowerment, 
and  how  to  pursue  their  journey  toward  becoming  an  empowered 
organization. 

Assumptions 

In  completing  this  study,  the  authors  assumed  prior  work 
experiences  were  a  responsible  basis  for  establishing  behavioral 
statements  to  match  various  empowerment  dimensions.  This  initial 
undertaking  was  either  confirmed  or  rejected  based  on  statistical 
analysis  and  extensive  literature  reviews  as  detailed  in  Chapter  II. 
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Llmif  tion» 


Th*  scop*  of  tills  thssis  is  not  iMsnt  to  provid*  svidsnc*  of  a 
caus*  and  offset  rslationship  b*tw**n  theorized  parameters  of 
empowerment  to  related  behaviors  with  their  outcomes.  For  example,  if 
an  organization  scores  low,  where  lower  is  better,  on  a  theorized 
parameter  of  the  empowerment  instrument,  it  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  these  behaviors  caused  empowerment  to  occur. 

Due  to  time  constraints,  the  final  version  of  the  empowerment 
instrument  could  not  be  retested  for  validity.  In  addition,  the 
recommended  format  for  educational  and  organizational  analysis  will  be 
tested  in  the  field,  but  time  limitations  will  not  allow  for  feedback  of 
its  usefulness  in  time  to  be  included  as  part  of  this  report. 
Recommendations  for  further  study  of  this  issue,  are  addressed  in  V: 
Summary,  Conclusions,  and  Recommendations. 

Research  Goal 

The  goal  of  this  research  was  to  develop  an  instrument  capable  of 
measuring  empowerment,  and  provide  recommended  general  strategies  on  how 
to  create  an  empowered  Ai  Force  organization. 

The  following  researv'i  objectives  served  as  a  guide  for  this 

study: 

Research  Objective  One;  Understand  Definitions  and  Theories 
Related  to  Empowerment .  In  this  research  objective,  the  authors 
examined  the  definitions,  prior  and  current  theories,  and  management 
practices  related  to  empowerment  in  an  organizational  context.  Chapter 
TI,  Literature  Review,  covers  this  objective  in  detail. 

Research  Objective  Tvjo:  identify  Theorized  Parameters 
Underlying  Empowerment .  In  this  research  objective,  the  authors 
identified  theoretical  parameters  that  describe  and  define 
organizational  empowerment.  The  selection  of  paraoieters  was  based  on 
seven  dimensions  of  empowerment  as  discussed  in  Major  Wayne  G.  Stone's 
article  Empowerment ;  Keeping  the  Promise  of  the  Total  Quality 
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Revolution.  Bach  parameter  describee  a  specific  subset  of  each  of  the 
seven  dimensions  of  empowerment.  A  detailed  discussion  of  each 
parameter  is  covered  in  Chapter  II,  Literature  Review. 

Research  Objective  Three;  Develop  Empowerment  Instrvunent . 

To  fulfill  the  requirement  of  this  research  objective,  the  authors 
developed  a  number  of  behavioral  statements  intended  to  successfully 
describe  the  seven  dimensions  of  empowerment  as  discussed  in  Research 
Objective  Two  above.  These  statements  were  extracted  from  the 
literature  review  and  from  the  authors'  prior  work  experiences. 

Research  Objective  Four;  Test  Adequacy  of  Behavioral 
Statements.  This  research  objective  involved  testing  the  adequacy  of 
the  behavioral  statements  and  their  alignment  with  the  seven  dimensions 
of  empowerment  discussed  in  Research  Objective  Three.  This  was 
accomplished  by  administering  a  pilot  questionnaire  to  a  wide  variety  of 
Air  Force  personnel  and  statistically  analyzing  the  results. 

Research  Objective  Five;  Develop  Operational  Empowerment 
Instrument .  In  Research  Objective  Five,  the  behavioral  statements 
tested  in  Research  objective  Four  were  incorporated  into  an  operational 
instrument  capable  of  measuring  the  dimensions  of  empowerment. 

Research  Objective  Six;  Develop  Recommended  Instrument 
Feedback  Format .  This  research  objective  involved  the  development  of  a 
recommended  format  for  interpreting  the  results  of  the  operational 
empowerment  instrument  developed  in  Research  Objective  Five. 
Interpretation  also  included  strategies  for  creating  an  empowered 
organization. 

Thesis  Outline 

This  thesis  is  divided  ^nto  five  chapters.  This  chapter  provided 
a  description  the  study's  background,  purpose,  research  objectives,  and 
limitations.  Chapter  II:  Literature  Review,  will  review  definitions, 
theories,  and  management  practices  related  to  empowerment.  Chapter  II 
will  also  address  the  theorized  dimensions  of  empowerment  and  their 
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lik«ly  behaviors  assoclatad  with  affipowerment.  Chapter  III: 

Methodology,  deacribes  the  methodology  used  to  meet  the  six  objectives 
stated  above  to  satisfy  the  prisiary  goal  of  this  research.  Chapter  IV: 
Analysis  of  Data,  contains  the  findings  of  the  administered  pilot 
instrument.  Statistical  analysis  will  be  used  to  develop  the  final 
design  of  the  instrument  to  measure  empowerment.  Chapter  V:  Summary, 
Conclusion,  and  Recommendations,  will  contain  recomnendations  of  a 
format  for  interpreting  results  of  the  instrument  for  educational  or 
organizational  analysis  purposes.  Chapter  V  will  also  address 
recommended  areas  for  further  research  on  empoirarment . 

This  chapter  introduced  the  general  issue  of  empowerment  in  an  Air 
Force  organizational  context  and  reasons  it  is  important  to  measure 
empowerment.  This  chapter  presented  the  primary  goal  and  six  supporting 
objectives  to  enable  the  construction  of  an  instrument  capetble  of 
measuring  empowerment  for  educational  and  organizational  analysis 
purposes.  Finally,  this  chapter  outlined  the  sequence  of  presentation 
of  the  remainder  of  this  thesis. 


ULu  S£  Related  Literature 


Overview 

The  goal  of  this  study  is  to  develop  an  instrument  that  will 
measure  empowerment.  Prior  to  attempting  to  measure  empowerment,  it  is 
fundamental  to  define  empowerment.  Research  indicates  that  as  a 
constjnict,  empowerment  is  effectively  defined  by  extracting  its 
dimensions  from  theorized  and  behavioral  characteristics  (Conger  and 
Kanungo,  1988:472).  These  qualities  can  be  found  by  reviewing 
literature  to  theoretically  determine  what  types  of  behaviors  empower 
people  and  which  actions  create  an  empowered  organization. 

Recognizing  empowerment  most  likely  existed  within  prior 
management  practices,  theories,  and  constructs;  it  is  necessary  to 
uncover  and  relate  these  theories  to  the  current  construct  of 
empowerment.  This  approach  allows  for  the  foundation  of  an  expanded 
knowledge  base  to  identify  empowerment's  encompassing  dimensions  via 
incorporation  of  commonalities  from  earlier  theories.  Associating 
differences  between  empowerment  and  these  earlier  concepts  affords 
insight  to  distinguishing  aspects  of  empowerment  compared  to  previous 
practices,  theories,  and  constructs. 

This  chapter  begins  with  empowerment  definitions  from  several 
writers  and  management  consultamts  in  the  area  of  empowerment.  The 
literature  review  is  divided  into  three  sections.  In  Section  I: 
Definitions  of  Empowerment,  in  which  the  connection  between  empowerment 
definitions  and  the  construct  of  power  will  be  examined.  Section  II: 
Management  Practices  and  Theory  Comparison,  will  address  the 
relationship  between  empowerment  and  participative  management, 

McGregor's  Theories  X  and  Y,  self-efficacy,  and  role-efficacy.  The  last 
section.  Section  III:  Empowerment  Dimensions,  will  discuss  seven 
dimensions  of  empowerment  as  outlined  in  Wayne  G.  Stone's  article 
Emt)owerment :  Keeping  the  Promise  of  the  Total  Quality  Revolution. 
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Thasa  dimanalons  will  ba  ralatad  to  supporting  litaratura  and  thaorizad 
paramatara. 

Saction  It  Dafinitiona  si  Bmoowarmant 

Faw  organizations  hava  daveloped  an  operational  definition  for 
empowermant ,  therefore  people  may  tend  to  view  the  term  as  vague  or 
confusing.  This  observation  is  based  on  the  authors'  informal 
conversations  with  other  Air  Force  members.  Part  of  the  confusion  may 
be  that  literature  abounds  with  different  definitions  of  empovrerment . 
Webster • s  New  World  Dictionary  provides  initial  insight  by  giving  the 
verb  "empower"  two  connotations:  1)  "to  give  power  to",  and  2)  "to 
enable".  This  same  source  defines  enabling  as  "to  provide  with  means, 
opportunity,  power  or  authority"  or  simply  "to  make  possible".  Both 
definitions  have  implications  reflecting  the  different  empowerment 
approaches:  management  theory  and  practice,  and  psychology  or  social 
science  (Conger  and  Kanungo,  1988:472).  The  managerial  approach  views 
empowerment  from  an  organizational  perspective,  while  the  psychological 
aspect  encompasses  the  personal  role  of  empowerment. 

The  first  definition  given  by  Webster's  dictionary,  "to  give 
power",  is  frequently  equated  by  management  theorists  as  the  sharing  of 
power.  This  definition  is  further  likened  to  the  management  technique 
of  delegation  (Conger  and  Kanungo,  1988:471).  Sharing  power  presupposes 
a  relational  consideration  between  the  leader  or  manager  and  the 
subordinate.  The  following  empowerment  definitions  found  in  the 
literature  provide  a  better  sense  of  what  is  implied  about  this 
relationship: 

1)  "An  attitude  or  way  of  life  whereby  senior  leadership  allows 
the  work  force  to  input  and  have  sufficient  authority  to  effect  change 
and  improve  the  way  an  organization  does  business"  (Air  Combat  Cmimand 
Quality  Handbook,  1991). 

2)  "The  process  by  which  a  leader  or  manager  shares  his  or  her 
power  with  subordinates"  (Conger  and  Kanungo,  1988:473). 
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3)  "It  la  aharod  daciaion  making;  it  lata  taam  membara  at  the 
lowaat  level  of  the  organization  make  daciaiona  that  improve 
performance"  (Johnaon,  1993:47). 

4)  "Shifting  deciaion  making  to  the  loweat  level  poaaible, 
improving  quality  by  giving  employeea  more  control  over  how  thinga  are 
done,  and  flattening  the  organization"  <Bernatein,  1992:5). 

5)  "Empowerment  ia  giving  people  acceaa  to  three  key  power  toola: 
information,  aupport  and  reaourcea,"  atatea  Roaabeth  Moaa  Ranter  aa 
quoted  in  the  article  People  Power  by  Ken  Shelton. 

The  power-aharing  definitiona  of  empowerment  suggest  power  is 
shared  by  granting  authority  and  control,  sharing  responsibility,  making 
people  accountable,  and  giving  them  access  to  information,  support,  and 
resources.  The  definition  that  addresses  "flattening"  of  the 
organization  also  suggests  the  power-sharing  relationship  between 
manager  and  subordinate  is  changed  by  organizational  structure.  Shared 
decision-making  is  also  viewed  as  an  approach  for  sharing  power. 

The  second  definition  of  empowerment  given  by  Webster's 
dictionary,  "to  enable",  is  mainly  used  by  social  scientists  (Conger  and 
Kanungo,  1988:471).  It  alludes  to  a  person's  sense  of  self-efficacy. 
Self-efficacy  refers  to  people's  judgement  about  their  capability  to  do 
specific  things  (Hager,  1992:32).  Some  authors  refer  to  this  as  the 
"power  within"  or  their  motivation  to  do  things  (McDermott,  1992:45). 

The  following  definitions  of  empowerment  reflect  the  connotation  of 
self-efficacy: 

1)  "The  act  of  strengthening  individuals'  beliefs  in  their  sense 
of  effectiveness"  (Conger,  1989:18). 

2)  "Process  of  coming  to  feel  and  behave  as  if  one  has  power  (in 
the  sense  of  autonomy  or  authority  or  control)  over  significant  aspects 
of  one's  life  or  work"  (Kizilos,  1990:49). 

3)  "The  process  of  enhancing  feelings  of  self-efficacy  among 
organizational  members  through  the  identification  of  conditions  that 
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foatar  po%»«rlassnasa  and  through  thair  ramoval  by  both  formal 
organisational  practicas  and  informal  tachniquaa  of  providing  efficacy 
information"  (Conger  and  Kanungo,  1988:474). 

Nota,  these  definitions  of  empowerment  presume  people  already  have 
power.  It  also  implies  that  it  is  management's  role  to  "enhance"  and 
"strengthen"  a  person's  sense  of  effectiveness.  These  assumptions  are 
similar  to  McGregor's  Theory  Y  of  management.  Accordingly,  McGregor's 
management  theory  will  be  reviewed  in  Section  II  of  this  chapter  to 
determine  the  connection  between  this  "power  within"  management 
assumption  and  how  it  relates  to  augmenting  workers'  feelings  of 
effectiveness.  In  both  empowerment  definitions,  power  is  directly  or 
indirectly  addressed.  As  we  seek  to  describe  empowerment,  it  is 
critical  to  analyze  the  construct  of  power.  The  knowledge  gained  by 
this  evaluation  can  then  be  applied  towards  differentiating  among  the 
two  connotations  of  empowerment  presented  earlier. 

Power  Construct 

The  construct  of  empowerment  is  derived  from  the  root  constructs 
of  power  and  control  (Conger  and  Kanungo,  1988:472).  The  following 
discussion  will  review  the  definition  of  power,  need  for  power,  bases  of 
power,  and  aspects  of  power.  This  information  will  then  be  integrated 
with  the  construct  of  empowerment. 

Power  Definition.  Power  is  the  potential  ability  for  a  person  or 
group  to  influence  another  person  or  group  (Moorhead,  1989:356).  People 
with  power  have  the  ability  to  influence  the  decisions  and  outcomes  of 
other  people '•  behavior  within  the  work  place. 

Weed  for  Power.  All  individuals  have  a  deep  need  for  power  or 
"significance"  to  some  degree  (Mager,  1988:41).  According  to  research 
conducted  by  Robert  Tannenbaum  in  1974: 
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Power  is  not  a  zero-sum  phenomenon,  but  it  is  expandable; 

employees  surveyed  usually  do  not  report  a  desire  for 

limited  managerial  power,  only  for  increased  employee  power. 

However,  managers  often  view  power  as  finite,  and  thus 

perceive  that  an  increase  in  raployee  power  must  be  accompanied  by 

a  requisite 'decrease  in  managerial  power.  (Parnell,  Bell, 

and  Taylor,  1991:34) 

Bases  of  Power .  There  are  five  bases  of  power:  legitimate, 
reward,  coercive,  expert,  and  referent  (French  and  Raven,  1959:150). 

The  five  types  of  power  are  not  independent  of  each  other  (Gibson, 
Ivancevich,  Donnelly,  1991:333).  Use  of  one  type  of  power  can  have  an 
impact  on  the  others.  Legitimate,  reward,  and  coercive  power  are 
prescribed  by  the  organization.  Consequently,  these  types  of  power  can 
change  as  the  organization  changes  or  restructures.  Expert  and  referent 
power  are  personal  characteristics. 

Legitimate  Power .  Legitimate  power  stems  from  the  position 
a  person  holds  within  an  organization  (French  and  Raven,  1959:157). 
Organizational  structure,  rules,  and  regulations  are  the  main  sources  of 
legitimate  power.  In  a  hierarchical  sense,  this  type  of  power  is  often 
referred  to  as  authority.  Legitimate  power  in  the  Air  Force  can  be 
exercised  by  virtue  of  rank,  position,  or  both.  Legitimate  power  is 
limited  by  value  systems.  When  legitimate  power  is  questioned,  the 
holder  of  such  power  can  use  legal  means  to  enforce  stated  requirements 
(Gibson,  Ivancevich,  Donnelly,  1991:333). 

Reward  Power.  Reward  power  is  defined  as  the  extent  to 
which  a  person  has  the  ability  to  reward  compliance.  Reward  power  can 
serve  as  a  backup  to  legitimate  power  through  the  position  the  person 
holds  within  the  organization  (French  and  Raven,  1959:156). 

Coercive  Power.  Coercive  power  is  the  opposite  of  reward 
power.  It  is  the  ability  of  one  person  to  punish  or  harm  another 
person.  This  type  of  power  is  also  described  as  a  "temporary  reactive 
influence”  and  is  based  on  fear  (Covey,  1991:104).  Coercive  power  may 
be  given  to  a  person  through  organizational  rules  and  regulations  or  it 
may  be  the  result  of  abuse  of  legitimate  or  reward  power.  Position, 
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rasourcas  and  information  can  ba  aourcaa  of  coarciva  po%«ar  (Franch  and 
Ravan,  1959:156).  Usa  of  coarciva  powar  can  rasult  in  nagativa  faalings 
and  poor  parformanca,  whila  aroding  tha  othar  forma  of  pot«ar. 

Bxoart  Powar.  Expart  powar  refers  to  a  person's  influence 
attributed  to  their  expertise  or  special  luiowledge  (158).  Unlike  other 
forms  of  power  (legitimate,  reward  and  coercive  power),  expert  power 
does  not  come  from  formal  authority.  A  person's  knowledge,  education, 
and  ability  to  control  access  to  expertise  and  information  are  the 
sources  of  expert  povrar. 

Referent  Power .  Referent  power  is  the  "extent  a  person 
avoids  discomfort  or  gains  satisfaction  by  conformity  based  on 
identification"  (162).  A  person  with  referent  power  is  able  to  subtly 
influence  subordinates  through  their  behavior  or  personality. 

Aspects  of  Power .  Conger  and  Ranungo  have  separated  power  and 
control  into  two  aspects  to  represent  the  different  ways  the  constructs 
are  related  in  literature.  These  aspects  are  relational  and 
motivational  power  (Conger  and  Ranungo,  1988:472). 

Relational  Powar.  Relational  power  is  mainly  used  to 
describe  a  person's  perceived  po%rar  in  an  organization.  Relational 
power  n  the  relative*  power  one  person  has  over  another  (472).  Implied 
in  thii.  theory  is  the  assumption  that  people  who  have  power  are  more 
likely  to  meet  their  "desired  outcomes"  than  those  who  lack  power. 
Likewise,  people  who  lack  powar  will  have  their  efforts  "thwarted  or 
redirected  by  those  with  power"  (472). 

Under  this  theory,  increasing  power  is  gained  through  strategy  and 
tactics  surrounding  resource  allocation.  If  power  is  measured  in  terms 
of  resource  allocation,  and  a  manager  believes  empowerment  is  sharing 
resources,  then  the  manager  will  feel  a  loss  of  power.  This  could 
explain  why  some  managers  equate  empowering  a  subordinate  as  a  loss  of 
their  power  (Stone,  1993;  Rizilos,  1990:51).  However,  this  only  a 
perception  since  power  is  not  a  "zero-sum  phenomenon". 
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Motivational  Power .  Motivational  power  is  normally  used  in 
psychology  literature  to  describe  power  and  control.  In  this  context, 
power  is  the  intrinsic  belief  in  personal  self-efficacy  (Conger  and 
Kanungo,  1988:472).  Motivational  power  comes  from  a  person's  internal 
need  to  influence  and  control  other  people  (473).  A  person's  power 
needs  are  met  when  they  perceive  they  can  cope  with  "events,  situations, 
and/or  people  they  confront"  (473). 

Powctr  as  Related  to  Empowerment .  So  far,  it  has  been  shown  how 
literature  substantiates  that  people  have  a  need  for  power,  that  power 
may  reside  in  at  least  one  of  five  bases,  and  power  may  be  relative  or 
internal  to  the  individual.  As  power  and  control  are  the  basis  for 
empowexrment ,  certain  inferences  can  be  made  of  the  empowerment 
construct. 

Like  power,  empowerment  is  not  a  "zero-sum  phenomenon”.  Kanter, 
as  quoted  by  Conger,  states  "only  those  leaders  who  feel  secure  about 
their  own  power  outward...  can  see  empowering  subordinates  as  a  gain 
rather  than  a  loss"  (Conger,  1989:23). 

Empowerment  as  a  relational  construct  is  the  "process  by  which  a 
leader  shares  his  or  her  power  with  subordinates"  (Conger  and  Kanungo, 
1988:472).  This  aspect  of  empowerment  aligns  with  the  power-sharing 
empowerment  definitions.  Empowerment  would  be  the  distribution  of  power 
versus  the  "hoarding  of  power"  (Conger,  1989:17).  In  this  sense,  the 
focus  of  empowerment  literature  is  on  participative  management 
techniques,  quality  circles,  subordinate  goal  setting,  and  delegation 
(Conger  and  Kanungo,  1988:473). 

Empowerment  as  a  motivational  construct  implies  "motivating 
through  enhancing  personal  efficacy"  (472).  This  view  of  empowerment 
supports  the  personal  power  or  "enabling"  empowerment  definitions. 
Personal  power  can  often  encourage  greater  loyalty  and  dedication  to  the 
organization  than  position  power  (Moorhead,  1989:362).  Within  the 
"enabling"  framework,  empowerment  literature  tends  to  center  on 
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•nhancing  th«  four  sourcas  of  aalf-aff icacy,  and  eliminating  aourcea  of 
po%irerleaaneaa  (473). 

The  four  aourcea  of  aelf-efficacy,  according  to  Albert  Bandura, 
will  be  diacuaaed  in  greater  detail  in  Section  II  of  thia  chapter. 
According  to  Conger  and  Kanungo,  there  are  apecific  categoriea  that 
contribute  to  the  lowering  of  aelf-efficacy  among  organizational 
membera:  1)  organizational  factora,  2)  auperviaor  atyle,  3)  reward 
ayatema,  and  4)  job  deaign  (476).  Theae  factora  lead  to  a  potential 
atate  of  power leaaneaa.  Their  reapective  aubcategoriea  of  aourcea  of 
power lesaneaa  are  list  below: 

OROAMIZATIOHAL  FACTORS: 

Significant  organizational  changes/tranaitions 

Start-up  Ventures 

Excess,  competitive  pressures 

Impersonal  bureaucratic  climate 

Poor  communications 

Highly  centralized  resources 


SUPERVISORY  STYLE: 

Authoritarian 

Negativism 

Lack  of  reason  for  actions/consequences 


REWARD  SYSTEMS: 

Arbitrary  allocation  of  rewards 
Lack  of  competence-bases  rewards 
Lack  of  innovation-based  rewards 


JOB  DESION: 

Lack  of  role  clarity 

Lack  of  training  and  technical  support 

Unrealistic  goals 

Lack  of  appropriate  authority 

Low  task  variety 

Limited  participation  in  programs,  meetings,  and 
decisions  that  have  a  direct  impact  to  on  job 
performance. 

Lack  of  appropriate  resources 

Lack  of  networking-forming  opportunities 

Highly  established  work  routines 

Too  many  rules  and  guidelines 

Low  advancement  opportunities 

Lack  of  meaningful  goals/tasks 

Limited  contact  with  senior  management 
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In  sunmaryf  two  connotAtiona  of  offlpotwnnont  ara  darived  from  two 
aapacta  of  powar,  ralational  and  motivational.  Bmpo%«armant  aa  a 
ralational  conatruct  rafara  to  tha  powar-aharing  dafinitiona,  whila 
"anabling"  alludaa  to  tha  paraonal  powar  dafinitiona. 

S^StloQ  U:  Practicaa  aM  Thaorv  Comoarieon 

Thia  aaction  eovara  litaratura  addraaaing  participativa 
managamant,  McGragor'a  Thaoriaa  X  and  Y,  aalf-aff icacy  thaory,  and  rola- 
afficacy  thaory.  Bach  managamant  practica  and  thaory  will  than  ba 
ralated  to  ampowarmant. 

Part ic jpat ive  Management .  As  presented  in  the  power-sharing 
definitions  of  empowerment,  shared  decision-making  is  also  viewed  as  an 
approach  for  sharing  power.  This  consideration  of  empowerment  is  often 
equated  with  participative  management.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
appropriate  to  review  and  compare  the  concept  of  participative 
management  as  it  relates  to  empowerment. 

Depending  on  the  author,  participative  management  can  be  described 
as  an  "ethical  imperative"  (Sashkin,  1984:5),  a  "way  to  empower"  (Early, 
1991:14;  Elliot,  1991:27),  or  as  a  management  style  (Petersen  and 
Hillkirk,  1991:52).  For  purposes  of  this  thesis,  it  is  viewed  as  a 
management  practice.  Participative  management  is  defined  as  the  process 
in  which  employees  are  allowed  to  play  a  direct  role  in  setting  goals, 
making  decisions,  solving  problems,  and  making  changes  in  the 
organization  (Sashkin,  1984:5). 

Participative  Management  as  Related  to  Empowerment .  The 
definition  of  p2u:ticipation  managmient  is  similar  to  empowerment  in 
terms  of  a  power-sharing  connotation.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
empowerment  can  be  confused  with  "managed  participation"  (Frohman, 
1992:64),  however  there  is  a  difference.  In  essence,  participative 
management  asks  for  people's  help,  and  solicits  employee  advice  and 
feedback.  Empowerment  includes  participation,  but  it  goes  beyond 
participation  in  tb-rc  it  requires  "teaching  employees  to  initiate 
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ch«ng«a  on  thalr  o%im"  (Matthas,  1992:1),  and  gatting  trorkara  "to  halp 
thamaalvaa”  <Kizlloa,  1990:49).  Thia  aapact  alanta  toward  tha 
"anabling"  or  a  "powar  within"  (McDarmott,  1992:45)  implication  of 
empowarmant . 

McGregor  *  a  Theoriea.  In  1960,  Douglaa  McGragor,  in  hia  book  The 
Human  Side  of  Enteroriae.  introduced  two  management  thaoriea  he 
daaignated  aa  Theory  X  and  Theory  Y.  Thaaa  thaoriea  attempt  to  explain 
tha  influancaa  on  American  managerial  atratagy.  It  ia  germane  to  this 
diacuasion  to  review  both  theories  and  relate  them  to  the  underlying 
assumptions  of  empoweinnent . 

Theory  Xs  Traditional  View  of  Direction  and  Control . 

Theory  X  assumptions  are  outlined,  as  presented  in  his  book,  as  follows 
(McGregor,  1960:33-34): 

1)  The  average  human  being  has  an  inherent  dislike  of  work 
and  will  avoid  it  if  he  can. 

2)  Because  of  this  human  characteristic  of  dislike  of  work, 
most  people  must  be  coerced,  controlled,  directed,  or  threatened  with 
punishment  to  get  them  to  put  forth  adequate  effort  toward  the 
achievement  of  organizational  objectives. 

3)  The  average  human  being  prefers  to  be  directed,  wishes  to 
avoid  responsibility,  has  relatively  little  ambition,  wants  security 
above  all. 

McGregor  contends  organizational  principles  must  have  been  based 
on  Theory  X  assumptions  about  human  nature.  Nevertheless,  he  views 
Theory  X  behavior  as  a  "consequence  of  a  particular  managerial  strategy" 
(35).  Therefore,  though  apparently  new  management  strategies  are 
developed,  they  become  no  more  than  "tactics — programs,  procedures, 
gadgets— within  an  unchanged  strategy  based  on  Theory  X"  (35). 
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Th«orv  X:  The 


of  Individual  and 


Goala.  Theory  Y  assumptione  are  auonarized,  as  presented  in  his  book, 
as  follows  (47-48): 

1)  The  expenditure  of  physical  and  mental  effort  in  work  is 
as  natural  as  play  or  rest. 

2)  External  control  and  the  threat  of  punishment  are  not  the 
only  means  for  bringing  about  effort  toward  organizational  objectives. 
Man  will  exercise  self-direction  and  self-control  in  the  service  of 
objectives  to  which  he  is  committed. 

3)  Commitment  to  objectives  is  a  function  of  the  rewards 
associated  with  their  achievement. 

4)  The  average  human  being  learns,  under  proper  conditions, 
not  only  to  accept  but  to  seek  responsibility. 

5)  The  capacity  to  exercise  a  relatively  high  degree  of 
imagination,  ingenuity,  and  creativity  in  the  solution  of  organizational 
problems  is  widely,  not  narrowly,  distributed  in  the  population. 

(6)  Under  the  conditions  of  modern  industrial  life,  the 
intellectual  potentialities  of  the  average  human  being  are  only 
partially  utilized. 

Theory  X  works  well  for  satisfying  man's  lower  hierarchy  of  needs, 
but  it  cannot  satisfy  man's  higher  needs:  social  and  egoistic  (41). 
Social  needs  included  in  this  description  are  those  for  "belonging,  for 
association,  for  acceptance  by  one's  fellows,  for  giving  and  receiving 
friendships  and  love"  (37). 

There  are  two  kinds  of  egoistic  needs:  1)  those  that  relate  to 
one's  self-esteem,  and  2)  those  that  relate  to  a  person’s  reputation. 

The  first  kind  includes  the  need  for  self-respect,  self-confidence, 
autonomy,  achievement,  competence,  and  knowledge.  The  second  kind  of 
egoistic  need  includes  the  need  for  status,  recognition,  appreciation, 
and  respect  (38). 


In  th«  Air  Fore*,  a*  in  many  companies,  there  is  a  recognition 

that  people  do  not  abide  by  Theory  X  aasumptions.  Nonetheleaa,  aome 

organizationa  employ  practices  testifying  to  the  contrary.  The  director 

of  consulting  services  for  the  Air  Force  Quality  Center,  Lieutenant 

Colonel  Jerry  P.  Snow,  was  quoted  in  Airman  to  this  effect: 

Most  people  committed  to  the  quality  movement  believe 
people  want  to  do  a  good  job  and  don't  like  idle  time.  But 
the  current  method  of  management,  in  some  offices,  has 
restricted  subordinates,  taught  them  they  don't  have  the 
power  to  make  meaningful  changes,  au\d  therefore,  destroyed 
their  initiative.  (Keane,  1992:5) 

McGregor ' s  Theories  as  Related  to  Empowerment .  In  essence.  Theory 
Y's  argument  is  "if  you  believe  in  people's  abilities,  they  will  come  to 
believe  in  them"  (Conger,  1989:18).  Theory  Y  relates  to  empowerment  by 
advocating  intrinsic  motivation,  and  recognizing  that  man's  higher  needs 
cannot  be  given  by  management.  The  goal  of  employee  em'^owerment  is  to 
build  an  environment  in  which  all  onployees  take  pride  xn  their  work  and 
motivate  themselves  from  within,  versus  extrinsic  incentives  (Hunt, 
1992:25).  Leadership  can  create  conditions  that  "encourage  and  enable  a 
person  to  seek  satisfaction  for  himself*!  (McGregor,  1960:41). 

Self-efficacy.  In  the  second  set  of  empowerment  definitions 
characterized  by  the  "enabling"  connotation,  there  are  three  key  phrases 
related  directly  or  indirectly  to  self-efficacy:  1)  enhancing  feelings 
of  self-efficacy,  2)  strengthening  belief  in  their  sense  of 
effectiveness,  and  3)  behaving  as  if  one  has  power.  Therefore, 
understanding  the  construct  of  self-efficacy  is  critical  to 
comprehending  empowerment  and  it's  dimensions. 

Self-efficacy  is  a  term  used  mainly  in  social  sciences  and 
psychology  to  describe  a  person's  belief  that  one  can  accomplish  one's 
goals  adequately  in  a  particular  situation,  even  when  one  has  failed  in 
the  past  (Bandura,  1977:191).  Webster's  dictionary  defines  self- 
efficacy  as  the  "power  to  produce  intended  results”.  Most 
significantly,  this  power  is  not  concerned  with  actual  skills,  but  with 
the  perception  of  capeUsilities  (Mager,  1992:32). 
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Self-efficacy  should  not  be  confused  with  self-esteem.  Self- 
efficacy  involves  an  evaluation  on  one's  ability,  while  self-esteem 
entails  an  evaluation  of  the  self.  However,  the  terms  can  be  related 
under  certain  circumstances.  For  example,  if  a  person  has  low  self- 
efficacy  in  a  particular  area  and  believes  this  area  is  relevant  to  how 
they  value  themselves,  then  they  will  probably  have  low  self-esteem  in 
that  particular  area  as  well. 

In  an  organizational  context,  there  are  three  aspects  of  self- 
efficacy  which  effect  how  an  individual  perceives  their  capabilities: 
magnitude,  strength,  and  generality.  Magnitude  refers  to  the  level  of 
task  difficulty  a  person  believes  they  may  achieve.  Strength  measures 
the  level  of  conviction  a  person  has  toward  that  magnitude.  Generality 
is  the  degree  to  which  the  expectation  of  magnitude  and  strength  is 
generalized  across  different  situations  (Gibson,  1991:132-3). 

An  individual's  perceived  self-efficacy  is  considered  to  be  a  good 
indicator  of  performance  (Bandura,  1977:212).  Albert  Bandura 
interpreted  this  phenomena  by  explaining  that  "people  process,  weigh, 
and  integrate  diverse  sources  of  information  concerning  their 
capability,  and  they  regulate  their  choice  behavior  and  effort 
expenditure  accordingly"  (212).  There  are  three  main  areas  where  self- 
efficacy  has  an  effect  on  performance: 

1)  Self-dfficacy  leads  people  to  avoid  situations  they  do  not 
believe  they  have  the  capability  to  perform  well  in,  and  to  accept  job 
assignments  they  are  confident  they  can  accomplish  effectively  (Gibson, 
1991:133).  If  an  individual  has  the  skill,  but  not  the  self-efficacy, 
they  will  probably  not  apply  the  skill  on  the  job  (Hager,  1992:32). 

2)  People  who  think  they  can  perform  a  task  will  do  better  than 
people  who  believe  they  will  fail  (Gist  and  Mitchell,  1992:183). 

3)  Perceived  self-efficacy  is  a  better  predictor  of  behavior  in 
situations  of  unfamiliar  threat,  than  past  performance  (211). 
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Th«  l*v«l  of  aelf-«fflcacy  determines  s  person's  perception, 
motivation,  and  performance  on  the  job  (Gibson,  1991:133).  The  degree 
of  self>efficacy  can  be  increased  by  means  of  four  sources  of 
information  or  "efficacy  expectations":  1)  enactive  attainment,  2) 
vicarious  experiences,  3)  verbal  persuasion,  and  4)  emotional  arousal 
(195-196). 

Enactive  attainment  alludes  to  an  individual's  competence  or 
"authentic  mastery  experience"  directly  related  to  the  job  (Conger  and 
Kanungo,  1988:479).  Two  approaches  to  increasing  enactive  attainment 
are  by  providing  constructive  feedback,  and  ensuring  the  individual 
realizes  that  he  or  she  is  the  cause  of  their  performance,  not  luck,  or 
that  the  task  was  easy  (Mager,  1992:34). 

Vicarious  experiences  come  from  observing  people  like  themselves, 
who  have  successfully  accomplished  a  given  task.  This  is  also  known  as 
"modeling"  (34). 

Verbal  persuasion  refers  to  "words  of  encouragement  and  verbal 
feedback"  used  to  persuade  people  they  possess  the  capabilities  to 
master  a  given  task  (Conger  and  Kanungo,  1988:479).  Negative  comments 
can  also  affect  self-confidence  (Mager,  1992:34). 

Emotional  arousal,  depending  on  the  situation,  might  provide 
"informational"  significance  concerning  personal  capabilities  (Bandura, 
19‘>7:198).  People  may  react  to  physical  and  emotional  cues  to  "infer 
ability”  (Mager,  1992:34).  For  example,  a  person  might  say,  "writing  is 
hard  for  me,  so  I  don't  have  the  ability  to  write.”  When  this  occurs, 
people  are  confusing  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  a  task  with  an 
emotional  signal  that  they  are  not  good  at  performing  the  task  (36). 

In  1989,  Jay  Conger  conducted  a  study  in  which  he  used  Bandura's 
four  sources  of  self-efficacy  to  explain  the  management  practices  of 
eight  highly  effective  Fortune  500  senior  executives.  Conger  makes  no 
distinction  between  Bandura's  sources  of  self-efficacy  information  and 
the  means  "empowering  leaders"  employed  for  provided  sources  of 
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•mpowennent  (Conger,  1989:17).  Ha  further  describes  their  actions  as 
"building  confidence  and  restoring  a  sense  of  personal  power  and  self-* 
efficacy  during  difficult  organizational  transitions"  (17). 

Salf-ef f icacv  as  Related  to  Empowerment .  A  person's  perception  of 
effectiveness  and  sense  of  empowerment  are  the  same.  Self-efficacy  is 
the  personal  power  that  resides  in  all  of  us.  Management  cannot  give 
this  power  to  employees  as  if  it  were  a  gift  or  a  special  privilege 
(Bell,  1991:98). 

Role-Bff icacv.  Empowerment  appears  to  threaten  some  managers 
because  it  contradicts  traditional  control -oriented  strategies,  and 
provokes  a  range  of  perceptions  of  how  employees  view  their  roles 
(Kizilos,  1990:50).  Role  efficacy  contends  that  a  person's  view  of 
their  role  in  the  organization  will  determine  a  person's  effectiveness 
in  that  role. 

Role  efficacy  refers  to  the  degree  to  which  a  person's 
organizational  role  corresponds  with  that  person's  skills  and  abilities 
to  perform  within  that  role.  Role  efficacy  consists  of  ten  dimensions: 
centrality,  integration,  proactivity,  creativity,  interrole  linkage, 
helping  relationship,  superordination,  influence,  personal  growth,  and 
confrontation  (Pareek,  1980:143-5). 

Centrality.  Centrality  refers  to  how  critical  an 
individual's  role  is  to  the  organization.  When  an  employee  feels  their 
role  is  near  the  center  of  the  organization,  role  efficacy  is  rated 
higher  than  a  person  who  feels  their  function  is  peripheral  to  the 
organization. 

Integration.  Integration  refers  to  how  well  a  person's 
strengths  are  integrated  with  their  role.  Role  efficacy  is  high  when  a 
person's  abilities,  desires,  and  skills  are  satisfactorily  used  in  that 
person's  job  within  the  organization.  People  work  better  when  they  feel 
their  skills  and  abilities  are  integrated  with  the  needs  of  the 
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organization.  A  foaling  of  distanca  batwaan  a  paraon'a  abilitias  lowara 
rola-off icacy. 

Proaetivitv.  Proactivity  onconpaaaas  tho  initiativa  a 
parson  can  axarcisa  in  organizational  situations.  High  role  efficacy 
occurs  when  a  parson  has  the  ability  to  take  initiative  within  their 
organizational  role.  Role  efficacy  is  lower  when  the  individual  is 
forced  to  react  to  the  expectations  of  others  for  that  role. 

Creativity.  Creativity  refers  to  how  a  person  perceives 
themselves  when  they  do  something  new  or  unique  in  their  roles. 
Creativity  works  closely  with  initiative,  increasing  role  efficacy  as 
people  are  allowed  to  be  creative  within  their  jobs.  Routinism 
decreases  role-efficacy  in  this  dimension. 

Interrole  Linkage.  Interrole  linkage  refers  to  how  people 
perceive  interdependence  with  others  in  the  organization.  When  a 
person's  role  is  interrelated  and  linked  to  other  organizational  roles, 
that  person's  role  efficacy  is  increased.  It  gives  them  satisfaction 
from  helping  others  meet  organizational  roles  while  understanding  the 
larger  goals  of  the  organization.  When  people  lack  interrole  linkage, 
they  feel  isolated  within  the  organization. 

Helping  Relationship.  The  helping  relationship  dimension  of 
role  efficacy  measures  perceptions  of  what  people  contribute  to  the 
organization.  Role  efficacy  increases  when  a  person  knows  they  will 
receive  help  and  will  be  able  to  give  help  to  other  meoibers  of  the 
organization.  When  a  helping  atmosphere  is  not  present,  people  feel 
hostile  and  role  efficacy  decreases. 

Superordinat ion .  Superordination  refers  to  the  ability  of 
people  to  contribute  to  a  larger  part  of  the  organization.  Role 
efficacy  increases  when  a  person  feels  they  are  contributing  value  to 
the  overall  organization. 
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Influence.  Role  efficacy  is  high  when  a  person  feels  they 


have  influence  within  their  organizational  role.  As  with 
superordination,  influence  makes  a  person  feel  they  are  contributing 
something  of  value  to  the  organization.  A  person  feels  poMrless  when 
they  have  no  influence  in  the  organization. 

Personal  Growth.  Personal  growth  is  very  important  within 
the  context  of  role  efficacy.  People  must  feel  they  are  able  to  grow 
personally  within  their  organizational  role  in  order  to  have  high  role 
efficacy.  Without  the  promise  of  personal  growth,  people  become 
stagnant  and  often  leave  their  jobs  for  another  with  higher  potential 
for  personal  growth. 

Confrontation.  Confrontation  refers  to  how  free  a  person 
feels  about  mentioning  a  problem.  The  ability  and  willingness  to 
confront  organizational  problems  contributes  to  high  role  efficacy.  The 
higher  the  role  efficacy  of  a  person,  the  more  likely  he  or  she  is  to 
solve  problems,  without  referring  them  to  supervisors  or  pretending  the 
problems  are  not  there. 

Role-eff icacv  as  Related  to  Empowerment.  Most  of  the  empowerment 
definitions  advocate  making  decisions  at  the  lowest  level  of  the 
organization.  High  role  efficacy  encourages  people  to  make  responsible 
decisions,  because  their  "interests  are  more  closely  aligned  with  those 
of  the  organization"  (Shelton,  1992:8). 

People  feel  significant  if  they  can  make  a  difference  to  the 
success  of  the  organization  (Bennis,  1989:38).  If  a  person  believes 
their  personal  roles  are  not  important,  they  will  not  be  willing  to  go 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,  even  when  "sticking  one's  neck  out"  is 
encouraged  (Thomas,  1991:11). 

Effective  empowerment  efforts  result  from  "co-mission, 
co-ordination,  and  co-operation"  (Shelton,  1991:7).  It  requires  people 
to  view  their  roles  as  integrated  with  those  of  the  organization. 
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S«ction  III:  Bmpowerm»nt  PifflcntiPOt 


Ston*  (1993)  outlined  seven  dioMnsions  of  empovrarment  in  his 
article  Bmoowennent:  Keeping  &&£  Promise  ^  OMftljtY 

Revolution.  The  meaning  of  each  dimension  will  be  reviewed  to  help 
identify  underlying  parameters  in  each  dimension.  The  seven  empowerment 
dimensions  are  cognizance,  competence,  control,  contribution,  community, 
commitment,  and  continuity. 

Cognizance .  A  person's  understanding  of  the  orgamization  and 
their  role  in  the  organization,  is  the  first  step  toward  empowerment. 

In  order  for  a  member  to  operate  effectively,  it  is  important  they  know 
the  organization's  structure,  processes,  methods,  and  goals  (Stone, 

1993) . 

This  knowledge  of  their  organization  "lets  them  understand  and 
contribute  to  organizational  performance  (Bowen  and  Lawler,  1992:32). 
This  contribution  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  team.  However,  a  team  needs 
to  know  the  process  they  own.  Knowledge  of  the  organization  must 
include  a  clear  organizational  vision,  goals,  and  objectives. 

There  is  a  clear  relationship  between  cognizance  and  the  role- 
efficacy  dimension  of  centrality.  A  person  is  more  likely  to  feel  their 
role  is  critical  to  the  organization  if  they  understand  how  it  operates, 
and  can  identify  with  the  vision. 

Competence.  People  feel  competent  when  their  job  or  skills  are 
aligned  with  their  job,  they  are  aware  of  the  informal  ways  of  getting 
the  job  accomplished,  and  they  have  access  to  processes  (Stone,  1993). 

Job  or  skill  alignment  refers  to  how  a  person's  job  can  optimize 
their  skills.  In  some  cases,  the  skills  the  individual  brings  to  the 
job  must  be  improved  to  match  the  requirement  of  the  job.  This  point  is 
supported  by  Stone  (1993)  in  explaining  that  "the  degree  to  which  there 
is  a  skill/job  mismatch,  people  will  feel  less  confident  in  their 
ability  to  successfully  achieve  the  goals  associated  with  the  job". 
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Understanding  the  informal  ways  of  getting  the  job  done  is  part 
of  the  "socialization  process"  workers  should  experience  to  increase 
their  sense  of  pot«er  (Stone,  1993).  Unfortunately,  the  current  informal 
socialization  process  may  actually  indirectly  advocate  withholding 
information  from  trainees  to  make  them  "pay  their  dues"  (Stone,  1993). 
Lack  of  access  to  communication  systems  can  be  used  a  means  to  limit  a 
person's  power. 

The  dimension  of  competency  is  related  to  the  concept  of  self- 
efficacy.  As  discussed  in  the  previous  sections,  one  of  the  elements 
required  to  increase  a  person's  sense  of  effectiveness  is  "enactive 
attainment"  which  is  also  known  as  job  mastery.  Knowledge  can  provide  a 
person  with  personal  power.  However,  if  management  believes  knowledge 
takes  away  power  from  management,  then  they  will  limit  access. 
Communication  systems  are  a  common  approach  to  limiting  access  to 
information: 

Communication  systems  are  often  misaligned  because  they  are 
designed  by  people  with  a  scarcity  mentality,  who  have  a 
hard  time  building  trust  with  other  people.  They  are 
threatened  by  competency  around  them.  (Covey,  1991:186) 

Control .  This  dimension  of  empowerment  clearly  states  people  need 

control  over  their  job,  if  they  are  to  do  their  best.  One  of  the 

characteristics  of  empowered  people  is  the  "ability  to  exert  power  and 

influence  and  to  make  a  difference  when  it  matters"  (Macher,  1988:41). 

This  also  relates  to  the  role-efficacy  dimension  of  influence.  People 

gain  control  over  their  jobs  through  decision  making,  responsibility, 

and  authority. 

Managers  often  view  control  as  placing  limitations  on  people 
(Stone,  1993).  This  tends  to  be  exercised  in  the  form  of  coercive 

power.  One  of  the  reasons  managers  are  unwilling  to  give  control,  is 

the  fear  that  people  may  decide  to  do  things  not  related  to  the  goals. 
Managers  may  actually  be  invoking  McGregor's  Theory  X  assumptions  ad>out 
the  nature  of  people  by  presupposing  people  need  to  be  coerced  into 
working,  and  will  not  take  responsibility  for  their  work. 
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For  p«opl«  to  tak«  roaponsibility  for  their  work  and  not  make 
decisions  contrary  to  organizational  goals,  they  must  have  understanding 
and  have  tiell-defined  goals.  This  relates  back  to  the  distension  of 
cognizance.  A  person  will  take  responsibility  for  their  decisions,  when 
they  "understand  how  their  performance  expectations  are  linked  with  the 
organization"  (Byham,  1991:10). 

Having  responsibility  does  not  imply  having  authority.  A  person 
will  be  reluctant  to  take  responsibility  for  a  process  he  or  she  has  no 
authority  to  change.  Authority  is  granted  to  people  who  are  trusted  and 
competent  (Maccoby,  1992:50).  Authority  must  include  accountability  as 
a  condition  of  empowerment  (Dobbs,  1993:56). 

Contribution.  Empowered  people  feel  they  can  contribute  to  their 
organization,  and  that  their  contributions  are  valued  by  others  within 
the  organization"  (Stone,  1993).  Essentially,  people  need  to  feel  they 
".^cke  a  difference  to  the  success  of  the  organization"  (Bennis, 

1989:39) . 

Understanding  the  organization's  vision  is  significant  ^  getting 
workers  to  participate  in  the  decision  making  process  (Byham,  1991:10). 
People  need  a  sense  of  integration  between  their  goals  and  the 
organization's  goal.  This  relates  to  the  role-efficacy  dimension  of 
integration.  People  are  reluctant  to  contribute  when  they  do  not 
understand  their  environment.  Note,  this  is  also  can  be  an  element  of 
the  dimension  of  cognizance  as  a  measurement  of  awareness. 

Participation  may  also  be  a  function  of  workers  and  management's 
involvement  dimension,  as  will  be  discussed  under  the  dimension  of 
commitment . 

Community.  In  an  empowered  organization,  people  feel  part  of  a 
community  (Stone,  1993;  Bennis,  1989:39).  The  dimension  of  community 
defines  the  "commonality  of  values  and  beliefs"  of  people  working  within 
the  organization,  customers,  suppliers,  and  families"  (Stone,  1993). 
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Coamunity  definitely  relates  to  the  role-efficacy  dimensions  of 
interrole  linkage  and  helping  relationship.  When  people  do  not  have  a 
feeling  of  community,  they  feel  isolated.  The  "helping  relationship" 
rol^-ef f icacy  dimension  proposes  people  need  to  know  they  will  receive 
help  and  will  be  able  to  give  help  to  other  otembers  of  the  organization 
to  increase  effectiveness.  Stone  (1993)  emphasizes  this  aspect  of 
community : 

An  important  way  to  build  a  feeling  of  contribution  is  to 
encourage  the  giving  and  getting  of  help  to  and  from  others 
in  the  organization.  (Stone,  1993) 

Commitment .  This  dimension  describes  two  inseparable  areas  of 
empowerment,  1)  what  the  individual  does  to  increase  their  sense  of 
effectiveness,  and  2)  what  leaders  do  to  create  an  environment  where 
empowerment  thrives. 

To  increase  a  p-erson's  sense  of  effectiveness,  they  need  to  be 
encouraged  to  be  "more  entrepreneurial,  self-managing,  autonomous” 
(Shelton,  1991:7).  This  approach  is  aligned  with  the  concept  of  self¬ 
leadership.  Self-leadership  refers  to  an  individual's  effectiveness  as  a 
follower  (Mans  and  Sims,  1990:17).  Self-leadership  involves  developing 
a  sense  of  autonomy,  self-control,  setting  personal  goals  and  self¬ 
rewards  (45). 

Underlying  this  dimension  of  empowerment  is  the  realization  that 
increasing  personal  power  represents  strength  for  the  entire 
organization.  In  this  sense,  management  must  become  involved  in 
providing  the  environment  where  an  individual  can  increase  their 
personal  power.  This  "power  within"  concept  has  been  discussed  as  part 
of  the  "enabling"  definition  of  empowerment.  En£U9ling  workers  includes 
strengthening  the  sources  of  self-efficacy  information  previously 
discussed  in  this  chapter.  In  general,  this  sources  of  information 
address  modeling  (i.e.  setting  a  good  example  as  a  leader),  constructive 
feedback,  and  vicarious  experiences. 
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Continuity.  Bmpowommnt,  as  a  procass,  inplias  a  nssd  for 
continuity.  For  snpowsrmsnt  to  survive  leadership  changes,  "the  leader 
must  assure  the  continuity  of  the  process”  (Stone,  1993). 

Leadership  must  make  a  long-term  commitment  to  organizational 
growth.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  encouraging  initiative  and 
strengthening  a  member's  belief  in  the  organization's  values  (Stone, 
1993).  This  could  be  reflected  within  an  organization's  recognition 
program  or  philosophy.  For  example,  management  can  give  mixed  signals 
by  encouraging  on  one  hand,  but  rewarding  opposite  behavior  (Stone, 

1993) . 

Summary 

This  chapter  began  by  analyzing  the  different  definitions  of 
empowerment,  and  the  relationship  between  empowerment  and  other 
constructs.  Section  II  reviewed  the  relationship  of  empowerment  to 
prior  and  current  management  practices  and  theories.  The  final  section 
analyzed  seven  theorized  dimensions  of  empowerment,  possible  parameters, 
and  their  relationship  to  the  definitions  of  empowerment  and  prior 
theories. 
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HI.  Methodology 


Overview 

The  goel  of  this  research  was  to  develop  an  inetrument  capable  of 

*  measuring  empowerment,  and  provide  recommended  general  strategies  on  how 
to  create  an  empowered  organization.  This  chapter  describes  and 

*  explains  the  methodology  used  to  construct,  test,  and  interpret  the 
results  of  the  authors'  pilot  empowerment  questionnaire. 

This  chapter  begins  by  describing  Stone's  seven  dimensions  of 
empowerment  as  the  basis  for  the  methodology.  The  remaining  sections 
describe  the  rationale  for  each  of  the  authors'  objectives: 

1)  Research  Objective  One:  Understand  Definitions  and  Theories 
Related  to  Empowerment. 

2)  Research  Objective  Two:  Identify  Theorized  Parameters 
Underlying  Empowerment. 

3)  Research  Objective  Three:  Develop  Empowerment  Instrument. 

4)  Research  Objective  Four:  Test  Adequacy  of  Behavioral 
Statements . 

5)  Research  Objective  Five:  Develop  Operational  Empowerment 
Instrument. 

6)  Research  Objective  Six:  Develop  Recommended  Instrument 
Feedback  Format. 

Wavne  G.  Stone ' s  Theorized  Emtxawerment  Dimensions 

Wayne  G.  Stone,  an  Air  Force  consultant  in  the  areas  of 
empowerment  and  leadership,  delineated  the  framework  to  understanding 
empowerment  in  his  unpublished  article  Empowerment :  Keeping  the  Promise 
of  the  Total  Quality  Revolution.  In  his  article,  he  describes  seven 
dimensions  of  empowerment.  These  dimensions  are  cognizance,  competence, 
control,  contribution,  community,  commitment,  and  continuity.  However, 
he  suggests  these  dimensions  be  employed  as  a  "point  of  departure  for 
experimentation  rather  than  a  comprehensive  model  of  reality"  (Stone, 
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1993).  In  an  attempt  to  specify  a  coaprehensiva  model  to  measure 
empo%«erment«  the  authors  used  Stone's  aurticla  as  a  "point  of  departure" 
in  determining  the  distensions  and  parameters  of  empotfennent . 

Research  Objective  Sofi:  Understand  Definitions  and  Thggfisa  Bstgtgg  to 
gffBQwgClWnt 

The  primary  goal  of  this  research  was  to  uncover  all  literature 
pertaining  to  empowerment.  Based  on  Stone's  article,  nnpowerment 
possibly  existed  within  other  theories  or  management  practices. 
Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  review  literature  for  key  terms  which  may 
be  related  to  empowerment.  These  key  words  and  phrases  were  power, 
teamwork,  participation,  delegation,  and  decentralization.  These 
reviews  in  turn  identified  other  related  areas  such  as  self-efficacy, 
role  efficacy,  and  McGregor's  Theories  X  and  Y. 

Research  Objective  Swg:  Identify  Theorized  Parameters  Underlying 
Empowerment 

h  comprehensive  review  of  Stone's  seven  theorized  dimensions  of 
empowerment  was  conducted  in  Section  III  of  Chapter  II:  Literature 
Review.  The  literature  review  in  this  area  had  two  main  purposes.  The 
first  objective  was  to  identify  possible  measurement  parameters  for  each 
dimension,  as  delineated  in  Stone's  article,  and  as  implied  by 
supporting  literature.  The  second  objective  was  to  identify  other 
empowerment  dimensions,  if  applicable,  and  determine  if  the  dimensions 
were  encompassed  totally  or  partially  by  another  dimension. 

The  following  represent  definitions  of  Stone's  theorized 
dimensions  of  empowerment,  listed  by  parameter,  as  extracted  from 
related  literature: 

1.  Cognizance 

a.  Organizat ional  Awareness.  Measures  a  person's 
understanding  of  their  place  in  the  organization.  Includes  a  person's 
knowledge  of  the  organizations  structure,  procedures  and  processes. 
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b.  Goals.  Msasures  a  person's  knowledge  of  the 


organizational  goals  and  mission. 

2.  Competence 

a.  Job /ski 11  Alignment.  Measures  the  degree  individual 
skills  match  job  requirements. 

b.  Social  Develooment.  Measures  the  degree  individuals  are 
encouraged  to  use  their  skills  effectively. 

c.  Information  Access.  Measures  a  person's  access  to 
supplies  and  information  needed  to  perform  their  jobs. 

3.  Control 

a.  Authority.  Measures  a  person's  eUaility  to  get  the  job 

done. 

b.  Responsibility.  Measures  a  person's  understanding  of 
their  job  and  sense  of  duty. 

4.  Contribution.  Measures  the  extent  a  person  believes 
accomplishment  of  their  personal  goals  contribute  to  organizational 
goals,  and  how  an  individual  perceives  their  work  to  be  significant  to 
the  organization. 

5.  Community 

a.  Commonality.  Measures  the  extent  a  person's  personal 
values  are  linked  with  the  values  of  coworkers,  customers,  suppliers, 
and  fiunilies. 

b.  Interaction.  Measures  the  degree  a  person  interacts  with 
others  by  getting  and  giving  help. 

6.  Commitment 

a.  Management  Involvement.  Measures  management's  involvement 
in  building  a  sense  of  effectiveness.  This  involves  providing  support 
of  decisions,  and  the  strengthening  sources  of  self-efficacy  (i.e. 
feedback) . 
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b.  WcrkT  InvolvwBwit.  Iteaauraa  an  individual's  senss  of 


sffactivsnsss.  Rafsrs  to  ths  %«orksr's  sanss  of  autonomy,  sslf-control, 
and  intrinsic  motivation. 

7.  gpn^inujl^Y 

a.  Grovrtih .  Measures  the  extent  gro«rth  and  initiative  is 
encouraged  in  an  organization.  This  also  includes  the  organization's 
emphasis  on  long-term  goals  and  strategies. 

b.  Recognition.  Measures  the  extent  proper  and  timely 
recognition  is  given  to  workers. 

Research  Objective  Three:  Develop  Empowerment  Instrument 

Research  Objective  Three  involves  the  development  of  behavioral 
statements  aligned  with  the  theoretical  parameters  of  empowerment  as 
described  above  in  Research  Objective  Two.  The  authors  developed  a 
number  of  statements  for  each  of  Stone's  seven  dimensions  of  empowerment 
based  upon  definitions  as  stated  in  his  article.  These  statements  were 
extracted  from  the  literature  review  and  from  the  researchers'  prior 
work  experiences. 

In  addition  to  the  behavioral  statements,  five  demographic 
cpiestions  were  developed  to  further  refine  questionnaire  results.  The 
demographic  questions  seek  to  group  questionnaire  responses  by  time  in 
current  assignment,  organizational  affiliation,  organizational  level, 
level  of  supervision,  and  level  of  management.  These  groupings  will 
provide  questionnaire  respondents  with  valuable  information  about  their 
organization's  level  of  empowerment  among  these  different  groupings  of 
personnel . 

As  an  added  source  of  information,  the  authors  asked  questionnaire 
respondents  to  provide  comments  to  further  explain  their  feelings  about 
empowerment  in  their  organization  or  workplace,  and  to  identify  any 
shortcomings  or  limitations  to  the  pilot  questionnaire.. 
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Re«»arch  Objective  Four;  last  Adequacy  si  Behavioral 


The  seven  groupings  of  behavioral  statements  corresponding  to  the 
seven  theorized  dimensions  of  empowerment  ware  statistically  tested 
using  Cronbach's  alpha  analysis  and  connon  factor  analysis.  Bach  of 
these  techniques  is  described  below. 

Prior  to  analyzing  the  results  of  the  questionnaire,  respondents 
were  asked  to  respond  to  each  behavioral  statement  based  on  their 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  statetMnt.  A  Likert  scale  was  used 
which  was  incremented  in  seven  steps:  1)  Strongly  agree,  2)  Agree, 

3)  Somewhat  agree,  4)  Undecided,  5)  Somewhat  disagree,  6)  Disagree,  and 
7)  Strongly  disagree.  The  authors  used  a  Likert  scale  because  it 
provided  discrete  results  that  were  easily  analyzed. 

To  eliminate  bias  caused  by  respondent  fatigue,  an  equal  number  of 
two  versions  of  the  questionnaire  were  administered.  Both  versions 
contained  the  same  statements,  but  were  sorted  differently.  Appendix  A 
contains  version  two  of  the  questionnaire. 

Prior  to  performing  statistical  analysis,  the  results  of  each 
version  of  the  questionnaire  were  sorted  into  the  same  sequence  of 
behavioral  statements  for  proper  analysis. 

Sample  Size.  To  provide  results  from  a  wide  range  of  personnel 
throughout  the  Air  Force,  questionnaires  were  sent  to  all  350  personnel 
in  a  large  System  Program  Office  (SPO)  at  Los  Angeles  Air  Force  Base 
(LAAFB) ,  California,  and  to  60%  of  the  250  personnel  in  a  small  SPO  on 
the  base.  Both  SPOs  contain  a  mixture  of  military  officers.  Department 
of  Defense  civilian  employees,  and  contractor  employees.  Throughout 
this  thesis,  the  large  SPO  is  referred  to  as  Organization  A  and  the 
small  SPO  is  referred  to  as  Organization  B. 

The  questionnaire  was  also  administered  to  60  Integrated  Product 
Developoient  attendees  at  the  June  1993  seminar  conducted  on  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  and  to  120  new  Air  Force  Institute  of 
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Tachnology  studanta.  Ovacall,  680  quastionnairas  vMra  adminiatarad 
within  a  total  population  of  780  paraonnal. 

Statiatical  analyaia  waa  parfonaad  on  all  raturnad  quaationnairaa 
aa  ona  larga  group.  Howavar«  tha  authora  providad  apacific  reaulta  to 
Organization  A  and  Organization  B  individually. 

Tha  authora  deaired  to  ba  95%  confidant  raaulta  of  tha 
quaationnaira  would  accurataly  portray  the  level  of  empowarmant  in  the 
organizationa  aamplad.  To  obtain  thia  level  of  confidence,  a  total 
aampla  aize  of  258  completed  quaationnairaa  ware  needed. 

The  neceaaary  aampla  aize  was  computed  using  the  following 
formula: 

N  (2*)  X  (p>(l  -  p) 

n  «  _  (1) 

(N  -  l)(d^)  +  ((2^)  X  (p)(p  -  1)] 

where : 

n  ■  sample  aize 

N  ■  population  size 

p  a  maximum  sample  aize  factor  ( . 5 ) 

d  a  Desired  tolerance  (.05) 

2  a  factor  of  assurance  (1.96)  for  95% 
confidence  level 

Cronbach ' a  Aloha.  To  decrease  the  number  of  behavioral  statements 
included  in  the  analysis,  the  authora  subjected  the  data  to  a 
preliminary  statistical  analysis  using  Cronbach' a  alpha.  In  addition, 
Cronbach 'a  alpha  analysis  served  as  a  measure  of  the  questionnaire's 
reliability  to  accurately  measure  the  hypothesized  factors  of 
eoqoowerment . 

Cronbach '8  alpha  is  a  statistical  measurwnent  which  enabled  the 
authors  to  determine  which  of  the  behavioral  statements  to  drop  from  the 
database  for  more  effective  factor  analysis  (described  below).  Each  of 
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tha  Bavan  dimanaiona  of  ampowarmant  wara  analyzad  aaparataly  aa  ahown  in 
Tablaa  2  through  8  in  Chaptar  IV. 

Largar  valuaa  of  Cronbach'a  alpha  nay  indicata  a  particular 
bahavioral  atatamant  doea  not  contributa  to  tha  meaaurefflent  of 
ampowarmant.  It  may  alao  indicata  a  particular  behavioral  atatement 
maaauraa  tha  aama  aapact  of  ampot«armant  aa  anothar  bahavioral  atatement. 

Individual  behavioral  atatementa  with  aubatantially  higher  alpha 
coefficienta  than  the  group  alpha  coefficient  were  dropped  from  the 
analyaia  aequentially  beginning  with  the  higheat  alpha  factor  (Comrey, 
1992:407).  The  remaining  atatementa  were  uaed  in  common  factor  analyaia 
to  confirm  or  deny  the  exiatence  of  Stone' a  aeven  dimenaiona  of 
empowerment  aa  deacribed  below. 

Factor  Analvaia.  Factor  analyaia  ia  a  atatiatical  method 
(performed  in  thia  theaia  by  Statiatical  Analyaia  Syatem  (SAS),  Veraion 
6.07)  which  enablea  analyata  to  determine  the  relationahipa  among  a 
large  number  of  variablea  (1).  It  aima  to  find  the  amalleat  number  of 
factora  deacribed  by  exiating  variables.  As  previously  stated,  the 
authors  used  115  behavioral  statements  (the  variables)  to  confirm  the 
existence  of  Stone's  seven  dimensions  (the  factora)  of  empowerment. 

The  completed  factor  analysis  will  either  confirm  or  deny  the 
existence  of  these  seven  dimensions  of  empowerment,  i.e.,  the  analysis 
may  indicate  more,  less,  or  exactly  seven  dimensions  of  empowerment.  It 
may  also  indicate  the  existence  of  other  dimensions  to  empowerment  not 
addressed  in  Stone's  article. 

Factor  analysis  generally  involves  five  steps  (5):  1)  selection 

of  variables,  i.e.,  115  behavioral  statements,  2)  completion  of  the 
matrix  of  correlations  among  the  behavioral  statements,  3)  extraction  of 
the  unrotated  factora,  4)  rotation  of  the  factora,  and  5)  interpretation 
of  the  rotated  factor  matrix.  Each  step  is  explained  below: 
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S»l»ction  vari>bl»e  (Bfhftvigrat  Statements).  As 
described  above,  the  questionnaire  consisted  of  115  behavioral 
statements  pertaining  to  Stone's  seven  dimensions  of  empoMrment.  These 
statements  were  based  on  prior  %irork  experiences  of  the  authors  in 
various  military  support  organizations  over  the  last  10  years.  In 
addition,  five  demographic  questions  vrere  included  in  the  questionnaire 
for  information  purposes,  but  omitted  from  the  factor  analysis. 

The  number  of  behavioral  statements  included  in  the  factor 
analysis  were  decreased  by  analyzing  the  responses  to  the  statements 
using  Cronbach's  alpha  as  described  above.  Statements  which  were 
redundant  or  did  not  contribute  towards  the  measurement  of  empowerment 
were  deleted  from  the  factor  analysis. 

Comrey  (207)  states  the  number  of  variables  (behavioral 
statements)  included  in  factor  analysis  should  be  at  least  five  or  six 
times  greater  than  the  expected  number  of  factors.  Since  the  authors 
wish  to  extract  seven  possible  factors,  they  included  at  least  42  (7 
factors  X  6  times)  behavioral  statements. 

Correlation  Matrix.  The  matrix  of  correlation  among  the 
behavioral  statements  was  constructed  by  SAS  using  raw  data  input  from 
pre-coded  computer  sheets  used  by  questionnaire  respondents. 

Correlation  coefficients  range  from  -1  to  -M.  The  larger  positive 
or  negative  values  indicate  a  strong  linear  relationship  between  any  two 
behavioral  statements.  Values  closer  to  zero  show  a  weaker  relationship 
between  the  statements  (Iman,  1989:410). 

Extraction  o£  Unrotated  Factors.  The  results  of  SAS  factor 
extraction  include  a  table  of  eigenvalues  for  each  behavioral  statement, 
communal ity  values  for  each  behavioral  statement,  an  unrotated  factor 
pattern,  and  a  rotated  factor  pattern. 

The  table  of  eigenvalues  was  used  to  determine  the  appropriate 
number  of  factors  to  extract  and  interpret  as  described  in  the  Scree 
Test  below. 
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Communal ity  valuma  indlcata  tha  amount  of  ovarlap  between  the 
behavioral  statementa  and  the  factora  they  owaaure  (Comrey,  1992:8). 

For  example,  if  the  communality  of  a  behavioral  atateoient  ia  1,  that 
indicatea  the  atatement  completely  overlapa  all  the  factora.  At  the 
other  extreme,  a  communality  value  of  zero  indicatea  the  behavioral 
atatement  doea  not  overlap  any  of  the  factora  (8). 

The  unrotated  and  rotated  factor  patterna  conaiat  of  columna  of 
niunbera  with  each  column  rapreaenting  a  factor.  Tha  number  of  rowa  ia 
equivalent  to  the  number  of  behavioral  atateaienta  in  the  analyaia.  The 
numbera  in  each  column  repreaent  factor  loadinga.  As  with  correlation 
coefficients,  larger  loadings  indicate  a  stronger  relationship  between 
each  behavioral  statement  and  its  corresponding  factor. 

Factor  Extraction  Method.  The  authors  used  the 
principal  factor  method  to  extract  factors  from  the  data.  It  is  the 
most  commonly  used  factor  extraction  method  (52)  and  provides  solutions 
which  are  very  close  to  the  original  manual  centroid  method  of  factor 
extraction  (78).  The  centroid  method  was  the  most  commonly  used  factor 
extraction  method  before  the  advent  of  computers  and  is  still  used  as 
the  basis  for  historical  studies  and  for  teaching  purposes  (52). 

Number  of  Factors  to  Extract .  Determining  the 
number  of  factors  to  extract  from  available  data  is  important  because 
the  maximum  number  of  factora  extracted  may  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
behavioral  statements  included  in  the  analysis.  Although  there  is  no 
definitive  solution  to  determine  the  number  of  factors  to  extract,  there 
are  three  recommended  procedures  which  may  be  used  to  determine  a 
reasoneUble  number  of  factors. 

These  recommended  methods  are:  1)  extract  factors  until  the 
factor  loadings  trail  off  into  insignificance  (106),  2)  extract  factors 
until  the  sums  of  squares  of  the  loadings  on  the  extracted  factors  are 
no  longer  dropping,  but  maintaining  relatively  low  and  steady  values 
( 106 ) ,  or  3 )  use  the  Scree  Test  ( 107 ) . 
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Th«  ScrM  Teat  advocates  extracting  factors  until  there  is  a  break 
in  the  eigenvalues.  This  break  typically  occurs  betvieen  the  small 
number  of  major  factors  and  the  large  number  of  insignificant  factors. 

Bach  of  these  methods  may  be  used  independently  or  they  may  be 
used  together  as  a  guide  for  determining  the  right  number  of  factors  to 
extract.  Whichever  method  is  used,  ho%*ever,  the  best  number  of  factors 
usually  results  from  trial  and  error  (193).  The  authors  used  the  Scree 
Test  to  extract  the  appropriate  number  of  factors  from  the  data  because 
it  provides  a  visual  representation  of  the  break  in  major  and  minor 
extracted  factors. 

Rotated  Factors .  In  themselves,  unrotated  factor 
extraction  values  provide  meaningless  data,  so  the  factors  must  be 
rotated  to  obtain  interpretable  results.  These  unrotated  factor 
extraction  values  are  meaningless  because  they  indicate  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  a  behavioral  statement  to  each  of  the  extracted  factors 
without  regard  to  that  factor's  individual  and  often  detailed 
characteristics  ( 9 ) . 

When  the  factors  are  rotated,  it  becomes  more  obvious  which 
behavioral  statements  distinctly  describe  which  factor.  As  an  example, 
unrotated  factor  extraction  values  are  equivalent  to  giving  a  student 
one  overall  grade  for  completion  of  a  degree  without  showing  the  grades 
awarded  for  each  individual  class  completed.  Every  attribute  of  the 
student's  performance  is  combined  into  one  grade  without  regard  for 
performance  in  each  subject  studied.  For  most  applications,  it  is  a 
meaningless  score. 

Rotated  factors  are  mathematically  equivalent  to  unrotated 
factors,  but  are  more  meaningful  and  useful  for  analytic  purposes.  At 
first  glance,  the  rotated  factor  matrix  looks  very  similar  to  the 
unrotated  factor  matrix.  Upon  further  investigation,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  groups  of  behavioral  statements  correlate  to  a  specific 
factor  in  the  rotated  factor  matrix. 
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For  more  information  about  unrotated  factors  and  rotated  factors, 


see  A  First  Course  in  Factor  Analysis  by  Andrew  Comrey  and  Howard  B. 

Lee. 

Rotation  Method .  The  authors  used  the  Kaiser  Variaiax 
method  of  factor  rotation.  The  Varimax  method  is  the  most  popular 
rotation  method  used  today  (186).  Although  it  is  sometimes  considered 
inferior  to  the  Quart imax  method,  it  is  widely  used  because  it  tends  to 
"push  high  loadings  higher  and  low  loadings  lower  ( 187 ) . ”  This 
eliminates  medium-sized  loadings  which  are  difficult  to  interpret. 

Factor  Loadings.  Table  1  shows  a  listing  of  possible 
factor  loadings  and  a  rating  of  their  use  in  factor  analysis  (243). 
These  ratings  were  useful  in  determining  the  strength  of  relationship 
between  behavioral  statements  and  extracted  factors.  Those  behavioral 
statements  with  higher  ratings  were  retained  for  interpretation,  and 
those  statements  with  low  ratings  were  discarded  from  the  analysis. 


Table  1 

FACTOR  LOADINGS 


Orthogonal 

Factor  Loading 

Rating 

.71 

Excellent 

.63 

Very  good 

.55 

Good 

.45 

Fair 

Poor 

I nteroret at ion  of  Rotated  Factor  Matrix.  Interpretation  of 
the  extracted  factors  is  very  subjective.  Each  group  of  correlated 
behavioral  statements  must  be  studied  using  all  available  knowledge  and 
pertinent  information.  As  stated  in  Comrey  (11),  "the  correctness  of 
interpretations  based  on  factor  analysis  results  must  be  confirmed  by 
evidence  outside  the  factor  analysis  itself." 
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Zt  ia  not  anough  to  idantlfy  aach  factor  basad  on  a  cursory  look 
at  its  corralatad  bahavioral  statanants.  Sach  group  of  stataaants  isust 
ba  studiad  to  datarmina  thair  intardapandancias  and  what  aspact  of 
ampowarmant  thay  maasura  or  dascriba  as  a  group. 

Tha  authors'  intarpratation  of  thasa  groups  of  bahavioral 
statamants  cantars  on  tha  major  factors  axtractad  from  tha  data,  Tha 
minor  factors  wars  not  intarpratad  bacausa  it  is  probabla  thay  contain 
information  of  a  vary  ganaral  natura  or  information  that  is  alraady 
accountad  for  in  tha  major  factors  (209). 

Limitations  of  Factor  Analysis.  There  are  a  number  of  limitations 
within  factor  analysis.  They  are: 

Diversity  in  Conduct  of  Factor  Analysis.  There  are  many 
different  ways  to  conduct  a  factor  analysis  (11).  Given  the  same  set  of 
data,  eleven  analysts  will  come  up  with  eleven  different  solutions,  each 
with  his/her  own  set  of  assumptions  and  interpretations.  These 
differences  are  a  result  of  the  analysts'  personalities,  educational 
backgrounds,  etc.,  and  from  the  wide  variety  of  factor  analysis  methods 
as  discussed  below. 

Rotation  Methods.  There  are  various  types  of  rotation 
methods  (13),  each  of  which  will  provide  a  different  solution  to  a 
factor  analysis.  For  example,  SAS  includes  seven  different  rotations 
methods:  Varimax,  Quartimax,  Equamax,  Orthomax,  Orthoblique,  Promax, 
and  Procrustes.  These  are  not  the  only  methods  available. 

Factor  Extraction  Methods .  There  are  also  many 
different  types  of  factor  extraction  methods.  SAS  uses  the  principle 
factor  method,  principal  cooqponents,  unweighted  least  sq[us''es,  image, 
alpha,  and  maximum  likelihood.  There  are  also  others  such  as  the 
centroid  method  and  the  Harris  components  analysis.  As  with  rotation 
methods,  each  extraction  method  will  result  in  a  different  factor 
analysis  solution. 
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Computarized  Methods .  Factor  analysts  often  use 


computerized  methods  of  factor  analysis  without  regard  to  data 
characteristics  or  in-depth  study  of  the  factor  analysis  results.  This 
may  result  in  a  mathematically  verifiable  solution  that  doesn't  make 
much  sense  to  the  users  of  the  data. 

Communal it V  Values.  Communal ity  values  must  be 
estimated  during  factor  extraction  for  most  factor  extraction  methods. 
The  factor  analysis  results  will  differ  substantially  based  on  these 
estimated  communality  values  (78). 

Method  of  Data  Collection.  The  data  was  collected  by 
distributing  120-item  questionnaires  to  individuals  in  their  various 
workplaces.  This  impersonal  method  of  data  collecting,  may  result  in 
data  that  is  not  completely  accurate  because  individual  respondents  may 
not  be  able  to  grasp  the  significance  and  importance  of  the 
questionnaire  results. 

Workplace  distractions  may  also  affect  the  quality  of  the 
respondents '  answers . 

Objective  Five:  Develop  Operational  Empowerment  Instrument 

Bach  statistically  extracted  factor  was  identified  and  labeled 
based  on  its  associated  grouping  of  behavioral  statements  (those 
statements  with  high  factor  loadings).  To  do  this,  each  behavioral 
statement  which  related  to  a  particular  extracted  factor  was  examined 
and  classified  according  to  one  of  the  original  seven  dimensions  of 
empowerment  as  described  in  Objective  Two. 

When  all  behavioral  statements  were  examined,  the  most 
representative  statements  for  each  factor  were  chosen  for  inclusion  in 
the  final  questionnaire  to  be  administered  to  various  Air  Force 
organizations.  The  most  representative  statements  for  each  factor  were 
selected  based  on  a  combination  of  high  factor  loadings  and  contribution 
to  interpretation  of  that  factor. 
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Obiactiv  D»vlop  Rpcowropndpd  Inetrument  P»fdJ?ftgK  Forffflt 

Th«  purpos*  of  this  rssssrcb  objsctivo  wss  to  provids  sn 
orgsnizstion  with  s  functional  moans  of  ovaluating  tho  rosuita  of  tho 
ampowormont  instrument,  and/or  incorporate  the  instrument  as  an 
educational  tool.  The  feedback  format  consisted  of  evaluation  of  score 
significance  and  recommended  general  strategies  by  empowerment 
dimension.  This  research  objective  will  be  covered  in  Chapter  V. 

The  format  of  the  feedback  sheet  was  divided  into  three  sections. 
The  first  section  consisted  of  the  questionnaire.  The  second  section 
contained  the  score  sheet  by  dimension.  The  scales  were  based  on  the 
instrument's  Likert  scale.  The  third  section  contained  a  listing  of 
strategies  as  related  to  each  of  the  six  dimensions  of  empowerment. 

The  feedback  format  varied  slightly  for  organizational  analysis. 
Organizations  A  and  B  were  the  basis  for  analysis.  It  included 
demographic  data,  a  summary  of  the  aggregated  scores,  and  a  listing  of 
the  scores  by  demographic  category. 

Summary 

This  chapter  outlined  and  explained  the  methodology  used  to 
develop  and  administer  an  empowerment  instrument  to  Air  Force 
organizations.  The  methodology  was  based  primarily  on  empowerment 
literature,  prior  work  experiences  of  the  authors,  and  on  statistical 
factor  analysis  with  interpretation  of  the  results. 
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IX-  Analvaia  si  Data 


Ovarviaw 

This  chaptsr  prsssnta  findings  of  ths  ressarch  sffort  as  dsscribed 
in  Chapter  III:  Methodology.  The  findings  are  presented  in  the  same 
order  as  the  research  objectives. 

Research  Objective  Ssfi<  Onderstand  Definitions  Theories  ?t<?Ifttgd  to 
Empowerment 

Research  Objective  One  was  introduced  in  Chapter  II:  Literature 
Review.  As  expected,  the  term  empowerment  was  linked  to  other 
constructs,  theories,  and  management  practices. 

Power  and  control  were  found  to  be  the  root  constructs  of 
empowerment,  thus  helping  to  explain  the  two  main  connotations  of 
empowerment — power-sharing  and  personal  power.  For  purposes  of 
determining  the  underlying  theorized  parameters  and  behaviors  of 
empowerment  in  an  organizational  environment,  both  connotations  of 
empowerment  (power-sharing  and  enabling)  were  considered  relevant.  In 
Chapter  II,  discussion  of  Stone's  (1993)  theorized  dimensions  showed  how 
both  definitions  were  incorporated  within  the  measurement  instrument. 

Participation  appears  to  be  a  way  to  empower,  but  not  necessarily 
equated  to  empowerment.  Self-efficacy,  a  person's  sense  of 
effectiveness,  explained  the  personal  power  aspect  of  empowerment.  Role 
efficacy,  how  a  person  perceives  their  role  in  the  organization,  defined 
the  relationship  between  a  person's  role  and  their  potential  to  be 
empo%«ered.  McGregor's  Theories  X  and  Y  explained  the  underlying 
influences  of  managerial  strategy,  in  terms  of  assumptions  management 
makes  about  the  nature  of  people.  Theory  Y:  The  Integration  of 
Individual  and  Organizational  Goals,  proved  to  be  an  essential  theory  in 
evaluating  sources  of  empowerment. 
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R««earch  Obiectiv  JyjQt  Idantifv  y^d^glYing 

Empowrmant 


Saction  III  of  Chaptar  II:  Litaratura  Raviaw,  satisfiad  Rasaarch 
Objactiva  Two.  Tha  savan  ampowarment  dimanaions  theorizad  by  Stone 
(1993)  ware  clearly  aubatantiatad  by  other  exparta  in  the  area  of 
empowerment.  Other  authora  had  different  waya  of  categorizing  the 
dimanaiona,  which  led  to  tha  poaaibility  that  aoma  of  the  aeven 
dimenaiona  may  be  part  of  another.  Thia  will  be  further  addressed 
during  discussion  of  the  rationale  for  selecting  the  final  dimensions 
(factors)  of  empowerment  in  Research  Objective  Six. 

Measurement  parameters  for  each  dimension  were  identified  as  part 
of  the  methodology  in  Chapter  III.  Conger  and  Kanungo  argue  that  power¬ 
sharing  "may  be  only  one  set  of  conditions  that  may  (but  not 
necessarily)  enable  or  empower  subordinates  (Conger  and  Kanungo, 
1988:474).  In  an  effort  to  encompass  all  the  conditions  or  parameters 
of  empowerment,  the  authors  included  both  connotations  in  the 
development  of  empowerment  instrument. 

Research  Objective  Three;  Develop  Empowerment  Instrument 

The  authors  included  115  behavioral  statements  in  a  pilot 
questionnaire  describing  various  aspects  of  Stone's  dimensions  of 
empowerment.  In  addition  to  the  behavioral  statements,  five  demographic 
questions  were  included  in  the  questionnaire. 

Host  questionnaire  respondents  provided  input  to  all  115 
behavioral  statements  and  five  demographic  questions.  Those  respondents 
who  omitted  any  responses  were  not  included  in  the  analysis.  This  was 
due  primarily  to  SAS's  lack  of  ability  to  complete  statistical  factor 
analysis  on  input  with  missing  data  values.  Results  of  the  completed 
analysis  are  described  below. 

In  addition  to  responses  to  the  behavioral  statements  and 
demographic  questions,  many  questionnaire  respondents  provided  a  wide 
variety  of  comments  about  the  questionnaire  and  about  the  level  and 
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aspacts  of  ampowerment  within  their  respective  workplaces  and 
organisations.  These  comnents  are  listed  in  Appendix  0. 

Questionnaire  statements  and  demographic  questions  are  shown 
below.  The  demographic  questions  are  listed  in  Table  2,  the  seven  sets 
of  statements  follow  in  Tables  3  through  9,  each  grouped  according  to 
the  dimension  of  empowerment  they  represent. 

Bach  demographic  question  and  behavioral  statement  is  preceded  by 
a  one  or  two- letter  code.  These  codes  easily  identify  each  question  or 
statement  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  thesis  and  in  the  stacistical 
output  presented  in  the  appendices.  The  first  letter  in  each  behavior 
statement  code  refers  to  the  theorized  dimension  of  empowerment.  The 
second  letter  is  an  arbitrary  letter  designated  for  tracking  purposes. 
The  following  represents  the  coding  for  the  first  letter  for  Tables  3 
through  9: 

A  «  Cognizance 
B  *  Competence 
C  =  Control 
D  »  Contribution 
B  =  Community 
F  »  Commitment 
G  «  Continuity 

Behavioral  statement  codes  followed  by  a  numeral  ”2"  indicate  the 
statement  is  reversed  scored.  Reversed  scored  behavioral  statements  are 
negatively  worded  statements  that  must  be  made  positive  for  statistical 
analyses  performed  upon  the'  data.  These  statements  were  made  positive 
by  using  the  following  formula:  CODE2  >  8  -  CODE.  For  exeunple,  if  a 
questionnaire  respondent  marks  "7"  for  negatively  worded  statement,  the 
above  foraula  will  convert  it  to  "1"  (8-1*7)  for  the  statistical 
analysis.  Reverse  scoring  does  not  affect  interpretation  of  the  final 
questionnaire  results,  but  it  does  aid  in  accurate  statistical  analysis 
of  the  data. 
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Table  2 


OSMOGRAPHXC  QUESTIONS 


A  About  how  long  have  you  been  assigned  to  your  program 
office? 

1.  Less  than  6  months 

2.  7-12  months 

3.  13-18  months 

4.  19-23  months 

5.  2-3  years 

6.  4  years  or  more 

B  Your  affiliation: 

1.  Air  Force  (military) 

2.  Air  Force  (civilian) 

3.  Contracted  support  (i.e.  Aerospace,  TASC) 

4 .  Other _ 

C  Which  category  best  describes  your  organizational 
level? 

1 .  Team  member 

2 .  4-letter 

3 .  3-letter 

4 .  Senior  Leadership 

0  Are  you  a  supervisor? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

E  Which  category  best  describes  your  level  of 
management? 

1.  Operational  (non-supervisory) 

2 .  Supervisory 

3 .  Middle-management 

4.  Executive  management 

5 .  Staf  f  /Non-ma'^  ager  ial 

6 .  Other 


Tabls  3 

C06NIZAHCS  STATEMENTS 


AA  I  understand  the  formal  rules  of  my  organization. 

AB  I  understand  the  informal  rules  of  my  organization. 

AC  Organizational  goals  affect  my  job. 

AO  Organizational  goals  affect  me. 

AE  There  are  unnecessary  levels  of  management  in  my 
organization. 

AF  I  know  the  chain-of-command  in  my  organization. 

A6  My  work  section  maintains  written  policies  and 
procedures . 

AH  I  know  how  to  handle  routine  procedures  within  my  work 
section. 

AI  I  know  how  to  handle  non-routine  procedures  in  my  work 
section. 

AJ  We  use  formal  procedures  to  meet  goals  in  our 
organization. 

AK  We  use  informal  procedures  to  meet  goals  in  our 
organization. 

AL  I  know  how  to  get  my  job  done. 

AM  I  know  my  work  section's  goals. 

AN  I  meet  my  work  section's  goals. 

AO  I  understand  the  goals  of  my  organization. 

AP  Z  understand  the  purpose  of  my  organization. 


Table  4 

COMPETENCE  STATEMENTS 


BA  My  job  is  challenging. 

BB  Job  requirements  allow  me  to  use  my  abilities. 

BC  My  skills  match  job  requirements. 

BD  Finishing  assigned  work  on  time  is  a  challenge  for  me. 

BE  I  don't  have  enough  work  to  do. 

BF  My  supervisor  delegates  tasks  to  me  regularly. 

BG  I  have  flexibility  to  match  job  requirements  with  my 
skills. 

BH  I  have  well-defined  job  requirements. 

BI  I  know  what  my  supervisor  expects  from  me. 

BJ  Relevant  information  is  available  to  everyone  in  my  work 
section. 

BK  I  can  ask  for  information  from  others  in  the 
organization. 

BL  I  have  access  to  the  materials  Z  need  to  perform  my  job. 

BM  Z  understand  performance  measures  in  my  work  section. 

BN  My  supervisor  gives  ms  the  information  Z  need  to  do 
my  job. 
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Tabl«  5 


CiOIITROL  STATSMBMTS 


Ch  I  find  mysalf  withholding  information  from  my  suparviaor 
to  maka  my  job  easiar. 

CB  My  auparvisor  conaults  workars  bafora  making  workar- 
ralatad  daciaiona. 

CC  I  am  proud  to  work  in  my  organization. 

CO  My  auparviaor  aupporta  daciaiona  1  maka. 

CB  I  hava  authority  to  davalop  vork  procaaaaa  to  maat  work 
aaction  goala. 

CP  I  hava  authority  to  maka  routina  daciaiona. 

CG  My  auparviaor  holda  ma  accountabla  for  daciaiona  I  maka. 
CH  Othar  amployaaa  ovarrula  my  daciaion. 

Cl  My  auparviaor  ovarrulaa  my  daciaiona. 

CJ  I  naad  parmiaaion  to  daviata  from  aaaignad  dutiea. 

CK  My  auparviaor  inaiata  I  parform  my  job  hia/har  way. 

CL  I  participata  in  dacia ion-making  procaaaaa  within  my 
work  aaction. 

CM  My  auparviaor  givaa  ma  advanca  notica  on  daadlinaa. 

CN  Regulationa  constrain  my  work  aaction' a  goals. 

CO  My  auparvisor  trusts  my  judgement. 

CP  My  supervisor  gives  me  increasing  responsibilities. 

CQ  I  find  myself  being  defensive  on  the  job. 

CR  I  understand  the  responsibilities  of  my  co-workers. 

CS  My  supervisor  informs  me  when  my  responsibilities 
change . 

CT  I  feel  personally  responsible  for  duties  assigned  to  me. 
CU  I  understand  my  responsibilities. 

CV  I  decide  how  to  fulfill  my  job  rasponsibilitias. 

CW  My  suparviaor  sets  my  goals  for  me. 

CX  I  sat  my  own  work-ralatad  goals. 


Table  6 


CONTRIBUTION  STATEMENTS 


DA  My  euparvieor  lets  me  know  the  results  of  my 
suggestions. 

DB  My  work  is  important  to  meeting  organizational  goals. 

DC  My  supervisor  provides  me  with  honest  performance 
feedback. 

DD  I  receive  timely  feedback  on  my  job  performance. 

DE  My  work  often  goes  unnoticed. 

DP  I  have  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  from  my  job. 

DG  My  supervisor  frequently  lets  me  know  how  I  am 
performing  on  the  job. 

DH  I  sometimes  forget  when  it's  time  to  go  home. 

DI  I  am  excited  about  my  job. 

DJ  I  feel  responsible  for  products  that  come  out  of  my  work 
section. 

DK  I  freely  make  suggestions  about  policies  in  my  work 
section. 

DL  I  can  make  suggestions  about  procedures  in  my  work 
sections. 

DM  Co-workers  appreciate  my  work. 


Table  7 


COMMUNITY  STATEMENTS 


EA 

I  have  a  genuine  respect  for  my  supervisor. 

EB 

I  have  a  genuine  respect  for  my  co-workers. 

EC 

My  organization  feels  like  a  large  f2unily. 

ED 

I  feel  like  the  organization's  problems  are  my  own. 

EE 

My  co-workers  and  I  share  a  common  commitment  to 

(juality 

products  and  services. 

EF 

I  enjoy  working  with  people  in  my  section. 

EG 

My  supervisor  treats  workers  in  my  organization  with 

respect. 

EH 

I  learn  from  my  co-workers. 

El 

Teamwork  is  important  within  my  work  section. 

EJ 

I  enjoy  socializing  with  my  co-workers. 

EK 

I  willingly  help  my  co-workers  with  their  work. 

EL 

I  can  ask  my  supervisor  questions  about  my  job. 

EM 

My  supervisor  keeps  me  focused  on  the  goals  of  the 

office. 

EN 

Co-workers  reject  me  when  I  make  mistakes. 

EO 

My  supervisor  encourages  me  to  discuss  new  ideas 

with  my 

co-workers . 

BP 

I  have  pertinent  information  withheld  from  me. 

_ i 

Tabi*  8 


COMMXTMIMT  STATBMSIITS 
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Completed  questionnaires  were  collected  over  a  three-tiieek  period. 
Questionnaires  from  Organization  A  and  Organization  B  were  mailed  to  the 
authors  from  LAAFB.  AFIT  students  and  IPD  attendses  returned  the 
completed  questionnaires  individually  to  the  authors  at  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base. 

When  all  completed  questionnaires  were  collected,  respondent  input 
was  scanned  from  the  computer  sheets  into  a  SAS  data  fils.  Respondent 
comments  were  set  aside  for  inclusion  in  Appendix  D. 

Sample  Size.  Completed  questionnaires  were  received  from  129 
personnel  in  Organization  A  at  LAAFB,  and  from  59  personnel  in 
Organization  B.  In  addition,  28  attendees  of  the  Integrated  Product 
Development  seminar  and  62  of  the  new  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
students  completed  the  questionnaire. 

The  number  of  returned  questionnaires  (278  total)  did  not  meet 
planned  expectations  of  the  authors.  However,  the  sample  size  is 
sufficiently  large  enough  to  provide  analytical  results  for  information 
purposes  to  Organization  A  and  Organization  B. 

Demographics .  For  informational  purposes,  vertical  bar  charts  of 
the  demographic  data  for  all  278  questionnaire  respondents  is  shown  in 
Tables  10  through  14  below. 
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Tabl*  10 


TOTAL  ASSIGNMIlIT  LENGTH 


Months 

1 

Freq 

Cum. 

Freq 

Percent 

Cum. 

Percent 

<  6  !***************- 

1 

•  31 

31 

11.15 

11.15 

7-12  j ***************, 

1 

90 

21.22 

32.37 

13-18  1***************- 

1 

*  32 

122 

11.51 

43.88 

19-23  i *************** 

1 

29 

151 

10.43 

54.32 

24-47  1 ***************- 

1 

209 

20.86 

75.18 

>  48  j***************, 

278 

24.82 

100.00 

_+ - + - + - + - + - + - + 

10  20  30  40  SO  60  70 

Frequency 


The  number  of  (questionnaire  respondents  appears  to  be  e(qually 
balanced  between  less  than  two  years  time  in  assignment  (54  percent) 
with  more  than  two  years  time  in  assignment  (46  percent).  See  Table  10 
above. 


Table  11 

TOTAL  AFFILIATION 


Response 

1 

Freq 

Cum. 

Freq 

Percent 

Cum. 

Percent 

AF  Mil  1******************** 
1 

142 

51.08 

51.08 

AF  Civ  1**************** 

1 

78 

220 

28.06 

79.14 

1 

Contr  j ********** 

1 

52 

272 

18.71 

97.84 

other  1  * 

6 

278 

2.16 

100.00 

.+ - + - + - + - + + - + 

20  40  60  80  100  120  140 

Fre(3uency 
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The  purpose  of  this  thesis  was  to  provide  analysis  of  empowerment 
of  Air  Force  personnel.  This  intent  is  supported  by  information 
contained  in  Table  11 — just  over  79  percent  of  questionnaire  respondents 
were  Air  Force  military  or  civilian  personnel,  with  Air  Force-related 
contractors  making  up  another  19  percent  of  respondents. 

About  77  percent  of  questionnaire  respondents  are  assigned  as  SPO 
team  members  or  within  a  four- letter  organization.  In  most  SPOe  these 
two  tyi>es  of  assignments  perform  similar  types  of  work.  This  is  shovm 
below  in  Table  12. 


Table  12 

TOTAL  ORGANIZATIONAL  LEVEL 


Response 

1 

Freq 

Cum. 

Freq 

Percent 

Cum.  1 

Percent  H 

1  Team 

1 

j ************************** 

t 

129 

129 

46.40 

46.40 

4-Ltr 

1 

1 ***************** 

1 

84 

213 

30.22 

76.62 

3-Ltr 

1 

j  «««*«***** 

51 

264 

18.35 

94.96 

2-Ltr 

j  *** 

1 

14 

278 

5.04 

100.00  1 

1 

20  40  60  80  100  120 

Frequency 

About  68  percent  of  respondents  were  personnel  in  non-supervisory 
positions.  This  is  a  good  representation  of  a  system  program  office. 
See  Table  13  on  the  following  page. 
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TabI*  13 


The  number  of  supervisors,  middle  management,  and  staff  personnel 
is  similarly  distributed,  while  the  number  of  executive  managers  and 
others  is  small  in  comparison.  This  type  of  distribution  was  expected, 
along  with  a  large  portion  of  operational  personnel  (38  percent).  See 
Table  14  below. 


Table  14 

TOTAL  LEVEL  OP  HANAGEMENT 


Response 

1 

Freq 

Cum. 

Freq 

Percent 

Cum. 

Percent 

ops 

1 

j  «7^«*««***«*««***«  *«**♦«**«***«** 

1 

105 

105 

37.77 

37.77 

Super 

1 

j  wwww 

1 

40 

145 

14.39 

52.16 

M  Mgt 

1 

1 

57 

202 

20.50 

72.66 

B  Mgt 

1 

j  **** 

1 

11 

213 

3.96 

76.62 

Staff 

1 

1 

55 

268 

19.78 

96.40 

Other 

1 

j  **** 

1 

10 

272 

3.60 

100.00 

1 

1 

1 

+ 

1 

1 

1 

+ 

1 

1 

1 

+ 

1 

1 

1 

+ 

1 

1 

1 

+ 

1 

1 

1 

+ 

1 

1 

1 

+ 

1 

1 

1 

+ 

1 

10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90 

Frequency 
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It  was  also  the  authors'  intention  to  provide  detailed  results  of 
the  statistical  analysis  for  both  Organization  A  personnel  and 
Organization  B  personnel.  As  provided  above  for  all  278  questionnaire 
respondents,  desiographic  data  from  the  Organization  A  is  shown  below. 

See  Tadsles  15  through  19. 

Organization  A  distribution  of  personnel  based  on  assignment 
length  is  sho%m  below  in  Table  IS.  The  number  of  personnel  with  less 
than  two  years  in  current  assignoient  is  slightly  higher  than  the  average 
for  all  personnel  questioned — 64  percent  versus  54  percent  as  described 
previously. 


Table  IS 

ORGANIZATION  A  ASSIGNMENT  LENGTH 


lI. 

1 

Freq 

Cum. 

Freq 

Percent 

Cum. 

Percent 

<  6 

1 

1  ****4r****ife**4r****A 

1 

18 

18 

13.95 

13.95 

7-12 

1 

i 

56 

29.46 

43.41 

13-18 

1 

1 

16 

72 

li!.40 

55.81 

19-23 

1 

j  *********** 

1 

11 

83 

8.53 

64.34 

24-47 

1 

j ************* 

13 

96 

10.08 

74.42 

>  48 

33 

129 

25.58 

100.00 

.+ - + - + - + - + - + - 

5  10  15  20  25  30  35 

Frequency 


The  number  of  Air  Force-related  contractor  personnel  is  higher  for 
Organization  A  than  for  the  total  of  questionnaire  respondents  (27 
percent  versus  19  percent).  The  number  of  Air  Force  military  is  also 
less  compared  to  the  total  number  of  respondents  (45  percent  versus  51 
percent).  See  Table  16  on  the  following  page. 
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Tabltt  16 


ORGANIZATION  A  AFFILIATION 


Response 

1 

Freq 

Cum. 

Freq 

Percent 

Cum. 

Percent 

AF  Mil 

1  ***************************** 

58 

58 

44.96 

44.96 

AF  Civ 

1 

1 

36 

94 

27.91 

72.87 

Contr 

1 

1  ****************** 

1 

35 

129 

27.13 

100.00 

Other 

1 

t 

\ 

1 

1 

10  20  30  40 

— + - 

50 

0 

129 

0.00 

100.00 

Frequency 

The  percentage  of  three-letter  personnel  in  Organization  A  is 
lower  than  the  corresponding  percentage  among  all  questionnaire 
respondents  (10  percent  in  Organization  A  versus  18  percent  within  all 
respondents).  There  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  team 
members  and  four- letter  personnel  (87  percent  versus  77  percent).  See 
Table  17  below. 


Table  17 

ORGANIZATION  A  ORGANIZATIONAL  LEVEL 


Cum. 

Cum. 

1  Response 

Freq 

Freq 

Percent 

Percent 

Team 

1 

j  **********************************  70 

1 

70 

54.26 

54.26 

4-Ltr 

1 

1  ********************* 

1 

42 

112 

32.56 

86.82 

3-Ltr 

1 

1  ******* 

1 

13 

125 

10.08 

96.90 

2-Ltr 

1 

j  ** 

1 

4 

129 

3.10 

100.00 

1 

_+ — 

— + 

10 

20 

30  40 

50 

60 

70 

Frequency 

As  expected,  baaed  on  the  larger  percentage  of  team  members  and 
four- letter  personnel,  the  number  of  non-supervisors  within  Organization 
A  is  higher  than  the  number  of  non-supervisors  among  all  questionnaire 
respondents  (78  percent  versus  68  percent).  See  TaUsle  18  above. 


Table  18 

ORGANIZATION  A  SUPERVISOR 


Cum.  Ciun. 


Response 

1 

Preq 

Preq 

Percent 

Percent 

Yes 

t 

j *********** 

1 

28 

28 

21.71 

21.71 

No 

1 

j ************************************ 

101 

129 

78.29 

100.00 

,+ - + - + - + - + - + - + - + - +_ 

10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90 

Frequency 


Also  as  expected,  the  percentage  of  middle  management  personnel  and 
executive  management  personnel  in  Organization  A  is  lower  than  for  all 
questionnaire  respondents.  Middle  management  is  12  percent  versus  21 
percent  for  all  respondents,  and  executive  management  is  less  than  two 
percent  versus  four  percent  overall).  See  Table  19  on  the  following 
page. 
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Organization  B.  Demographic  data  for  Organization  B  is  shown 
below  in  Tables  20  through  24.  The  percentage  of  personnel  with  less 
than  two  years  time  in  assignment  is  similar  for  Organization  B  to  all 
questionnaire  respondents— both  with  54  percent.  However,  Organization 
B  has  a  much  higher  percentage  of  personnel  closer  to  two  years  time  in 
assignment  (10  percent  versus  22  percent)  and  a  much  less  percentage  of 
personnel  with  less  than  six  months  time  in  assignment  (three  percent 
versus  11  percent).  See  Table  20  on  the  following  page. 
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Tabla  20 


ORGANIZATION  B  ASSIGNMENT  LENGTH 


1  Months 

1 

Freq 

Cum. 

Freq 

Percent 

Cum. 

Percent 

1 

<  5  j**** 

1 

2 

2 

3.39 

3.39 

7-12  i********************** 

1 

11 

13 

18.64 

22.03 

13-18  i  ************ 

1 

6 

19 

10.17 

32.20 

19-23  i  ************************** 

1 

13 

32 

22.03 

54.24 

24-47  1  **************************** 

1 

14 

46 

23.73 

77.97 

>  48  j************************** 

1 

13 

59 

22.03 

100.00 

1 

- + - + - + - + - + - + - + 

2  4  6  8  10  12  14 

Frequency 

Table  21 

ORGANIZATION  B  AFFILIATION 

Response 

1 

Freq 

Cum. 

Freq 

Percent 

C\un. 

Percent 

1 

AF  Mil  j ************************** 

t 

26 

26 

44.07 

44.07 

1 

AF  Civ  j **************** 

1 

16 

42 

27.12 

71.19 

1 

Contir  j***************** 

1 

17 

59 

28.81 

100.00 

Other  1 

1 

0 

59 

0.00 

100.00 

1 

— + — + — + — + — +_ 

5  10  IS  20  25 

Frequency 

As  with  Organization  A,  Organization  B  has  a  higher  percentage  of 
Air  Force-related  contractor  personnel  (29  percent  for  Organization  A 
versus  19  percent  overall).  Organization  B  also  has  a  corresponding 
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d«cr«aa«  in  th«  parcantaga  of  Air  Forca  military  parsonnal  (44  parcant 
varaus  SI  parcant  ovarall).  Saa  Tabla  21  abova. 

Tabla  22 

ORGANIZATION  B  ORGANIZATIONAL  LEVEL 


Response 

1 

Freq 

Cum. 

Freq 

Percent 

Cum. 

Percent 

1 

Team  |  ******************t 

1 

32 

54.24 

54.24 

4-Ltr  j **************** 

16 

48 

27.12 

81.36 

1  3-Ltr  1******* 

7 

55 

11.86 

93.22 

1  2-Ltr  j**** 

4 

59 

6.78 

100.00 

,+ - + - + - + - + - 

5  10  IS  20  25  30 

Frequency 


Orgdnization  B'a  distribution  of  personnel  based  on  organizational 
level  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Organization  A.  As  with  Organization 
Ar  Organization  B  has  a  lovrer  percentage  of  three-latter  personnel  than 
the  corresponding  percentage  among  all  questionnaire  respondents  (12 
percent  in  Organization  A  versus  18  percent  within  all  respondents). 
There  is  also  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  team  members  and 
four-latter  personnel  (81  percent  versus  77  percent).  See  Table  22 
above. 

The  percentage  of  non-supervisory  personnel  within  Organization  B 
is  similar  to  the  percentage  among  all  questionnaire  respondents  (67 
percent  versus  64  percent).  See  Table  23  on  the  following  page. 
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TabI*  23 


ORGANIZATION  B  SUPERVISOR 


Ciun.  Cum. 

Response  Fceq  Freq  Percent  Percent 

I 

Yes  I*********************  21  21  35.59  35.59 

I 

No  j ************************************  38  59  64.41  100.00 

I 

I 

- + - + - + - + - + - + - + - 

5  10  15  20  25  30  35 


Frequenc 


Organization  B  has  a  higher  percentage  of  operational  and  supervisory 
personnel  than  all  questionnaire  respondents  taken  as  a  whole  (52  percent 
versus  69  percent).  To  offset  this  higher  percentage.  Organization  B  has  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  middle  management  and  staff 
personnel  (24  percent  versus  41  percent).  See  Table  24  below. 


Table  24 

ORGANIZATION  B  LEVEL  OF  MANAGEMENT 


Response 

1 

Freq 

Cum. 

Freq 

Percent 

Cum. 

Percent 

1  ^8 

1 

j  ******1^*******«************ 

1 

27 

27 

45.76 

45.76 

B  Super 

I 

<****♦*«***«*** 

1 

14 

41 

23.73 

69.49 

1  Mid  Mgt 

1 

j  ****** 

1 

6 

47 

10.17 

79.66 

Exec  Mgt 

1 

j  *** 

1 

3 

50 

5.08 

84.75 

Staff 

1 

j  ******** 

1 

8 

58 

13.56 

98.31 

Other 

1 

1  * 

1 

1 

59 

1.69 

100.00 

1 

5  10  15  20 

._+ — 

25 

Frequency 

Cronbaeh ' ■  Alpha.  Th«  data  vtm  subjactad  to  a  praliminary 
statiatical  analyaia  using  Cronbaeh 'a  alpha.  As  shovm  in  Appandix  B, 
thara  %fara  no  individual  bahavioral  statasMints  with  substantially  highar 
alpha  coafficiants  than  tha  group  alpha  coafficiant  for  aach  dimansion 
of  ampowarmant .  As  a  rasult,  no  bahavioral  statamants  wara  droppad  from 
tha  analysis.  This  unusual  rasult  may  ba  an  indication  that  aach 
bahavioral  statement  contributed  equally  well  to  its  corresponding 
dimension  of  empowerment. 

Factor  Analysis.  Results  from  the  statistical  factor  analysis  are 
discussed  below: 

Selection  of  Variables  (Behavioral  Statements > .  Since  no 
behavioral  statements  were  dropped  from  the  analysis  as  a  result  of 
Cronbaeh  alpha  analysis,  all  115  statements  were  used  in  statistical 
factor  analysis.  Appendix  C  shows  a  partial  listing  of  the  results. 

Tha  entire  output  from  the  analysis  is  not  shown  due  to  its  extreme 
length . 

Tha  authors  choose  to  extract  seven  factors  from  the  data.  As 
suspected,  the  statements  contained  in  each  factor  did  not  correspond  to 
the  original  seven  dimensions  of  empowerment  described  in  Chapter  III. 
However,  the  groupings  are  very  well  defined.  See  Tables  25  through  32 
on  the  following  pages.  Each  table  contains  the  behavioral  statements 
associated  with  each  extracted  factor  along  with  their  corresponding 
factor  loadings.  Larger  numbers  indicate  a  stronger  relationship 
between  that  behavioral  statement  and  ics  corresponding  factor.  Table 
32  lists  the  behavioral  statements  that  did  not  correspond  to  any  of  the 
seven  extracted  factors. 
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Table  25 


FACTOR  1 


Loading 


FA 

0.74 

BA 

0.74 

EG 

0.70 

DC 

0.69 

DA 

0.69 

CD 

0.68 

FK 

0.67 

GG 

0.67 

GF 

0.65 

FB 

0.65 

FD 

0.65 

DG 

0.62 

CB 

0.62 

DD 

0.62 

FM 

0.61 

EM 

0.61 

CS 

0.59 

EL 

0.58 

EO 

0.58 

BN 

0.56 

BI 

0.56 

CO 

0.55 

FC 

0.48 

GB 

0.45 

CM 

0.43 

CP 

0.43 

FE 

0.41 

Behavioral  Statement 


My  supervisor  is  concerned  about  me  as  a  person. 

I  have  a  genuine  respect  for  my  supervisor. 

My  supervisor  treats  workers  in  my  organization  with 
respect . 

My  supervisor  provides  me  with  honest  performance  feedback. 
My  supervisor  lets  me  know  the  results  of  my  suggestions. 

My  supervisor  supports  decisions  I  make. 

My  supervisor  appreciates  my  ambition. 

My  supervisor  encourages  initiative  on  the  job. 

My  supervisor  encourages  me  to  ask  questions. 

My  supervisor  compliments  our  work  section  when  we  attain 
our  goals. 

My  supervisor  defends  me  when  necessary. 

My  supervisor  frequently  lets  me  know  how  I  am  performing 
on  the  job. 

My  supervisor  consults  workers  before  making  worker-related 
decisions. 

I  receive  timely  feedback  on  my  job  performance. 

My  supervisor  encourages  me  to  develop  my  skills. 

My  supervisor  keeps  me  focused  on  the  goals  of  the  office. 
My  supervisor  informs  me  when  my  responsibilities  change. 

I  can  ask  my  supervisor  questions  about  my  job. 

My  supervisor  encourages  me  to  discuss  new  ideas  with  my 
co-workers . 

My  supervisor  gives  me  the  information  I  need  to  do  my  job. 
I  know  what  my  supervisor  expects  from  me. 

My  supervisor  trusts  my  judgement. 

My  supervisor  is  concerned  about  problems  in  our  work 
section. 

If  my  supervisor  transferred,  I  would  prefer  to  transfer 
also. 

My  supervisor  gives  me  advance  notice  on  deadlines. 

My  supervisor  gives  me  increasing  responsibilities. 

My  supervisor  helps  me  find  ways  around  regulations  that 
impede  performance. 
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T«bl«  26 
FACTOR  2 


1  Loading 

Bahavioral  Statanant 

FI 

0.62 

Awards  ara  given  in  a  timely  manner  in  my  work  section. 

FJ 

0.57 

My  work  section  uses  customer  input  to  establish 
performance  measures. 

FH 

0.57 

Recognition  is  given  in  a  timely  manner  in  my  work  section. 

BM 

0.57 

I  understand  performance  measures  in  my  work  section. 

AG 

0.56 

My  work  section  maintains  written  policies  and  procedures. 

EC 

0.53 

My  organization  feels  like  a  large  family. 

FL 

0.51 

Promotions  within  my  organization  are  fair. 

GJ 

0.51 

My  organization  is  progressing  toward  a  predetermined  goal. 

BH 

0.51 

I  have  well-defined  job  requirements. 

DF 

0.50 

I  have  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  from  my  job. 

AM 

0.48 

I  know  my  work  section's  goals.  | 

FN 

0.47 

Training  is  an  on-going  process  in  my  work  section.  1 

FF 

0.46 

Group  recognition  is  important  in  my  organization.  I 

AJ 

0.46 

We  use  formal  procedures  to  meet  goals  in  our  organization. 

GE 

0.46 

There  is  opportunity  for  advancement  within  my 
organization. 

GO 

0.46 

Training  is  a  priority  in  my  organization. 

El 

0.44 

Teamwork  is  important  within  my  work  section. 

BG 

0.43 

I  have  flexibility  to  match  job  requirements  with  my 
skills. 

BJ 

0.43 

Relevant  information  is  available  to  everyone  in  my  work 
section. 

0E2 

0.42 

My  work  often  goes  unnoticed. 

FG 

0.41 

Individual  recognition  is  important  in  my 
organization. 

BL 

0.35 

I  have  access  to  the  materials  I  need  to  perform  my  job. 

AE2 

0.32 

There  are  unnecessary  levels  of  management  in  my  1 

_ 

organization.  1 
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Table  27 


FACTOR  3 


Loading 


Behavioral  Statanent 


BA 

0.73 

FT 

0.61 

FO 

0.60 

6A 

0.60 

BB 

0.S9 

FS 

0.58 

DB 

0.57 

BE2 

0.55 

DI 

0.55 

FU 

0.53 

AC 

0.54 

AD 

0.52 

CT 

0.51 

ED 

0.49 

FQ 

0.49 

DH 

0.46 

AP 

0.45 

FP 

0.44 

DJ 

0.43 

BC 

0.42 

CF 

0.42 

My  job  is  challenging. 

I  maintain  high  standards  of  job  performance  when  my 
supervisor  is  not  present. 

I  have  personal  goals  for  my  job. 

I  care  about  the  future  of  my  organization. 

Job  requireoients  allow  me  to  use  my  abilities. 

I  try  to  find  better  ways  of  performing  my  job. 

My  work  is  important  to  meeting  organizational  goals. 

I  don't  have  enough  work  to  do. 

I  am  excited  about  my  job. 

I  am  willing  to  improve  my  skills  and  abilities  to  perform 
my  job  better. 

Organizational  goals  affect  my  job. 

Organizational  goals  affect  me. 

I  feel  personally  responsible  for  duties  assigned  to  me. 

I  feel  like  the  organization's  problems  are  my  own. 

I  willingly  work  long  hours  when  necessary. 

I  sometimes  forget  when  it's  time  to  go  home. 

I  understand  the  purpose  of  my  organization. 

While  at  home,  I  think  about  what  I  am  going  to  do  at  work 
the  next  day. 

I  feel  responsible  for  products  that  come  out  of  my  work 
section. 

My  skills  match  job  requirements. 

I  have  authority  to  make  routine  decisions. 


Table  28 
FACTOR  4 


Loading 


Behavioral  statement 


AH 

0.65 

I 

know  how  to  handle  routine  procedures  within  my  work 

section.  H 

AL 

0.59 

I 

know  how  to  get  my  job  done.  | 

AN 

0.57 

I 

meet  my  work  section's  goals.  1 

CO 

0.51 

I 

understand  my  responsibilities.  1 

AB 

0.48 

I 

understand  the  informal  rules  of  my  organization.  1 

FR 

0.45 

I 

feel  satisfied  with  my  work  performance.  1 

AI 

0.45 

I 

know  how  to  handle  non-routine  procedures  in  my  work  1 

section.  1 

AA 

0.43 

I 

understand  the  formal  rules  of  my  organization.  | 
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Tabl*  29 


FACTOR  S 


Table  30 
Factor  6 


EF  0.57 
EE  0.49 


BK  0.47 
EH  0.45 
DM  0.40 
EB  0.39 
EN2  0.36 
ET  0.30 


Behavioral  statement 


I  enjoy  working  with  people  in  my  section. 

My  co-workers  and  I  share  a  common  commitment  to  quality 
products  and  services. 

I  can  ask  for  information  from  others  in  the  organization. 
I  learn  from  my  co-workers. 

Co-workers  appreciate  my  %rork. 

I  have  a  genuine  respect  for  my  co-workers. 

Co-workers  reject  me  when  I  make  mistakes. 

I  enjoy  socializing  with  my  co-workers. 


Table  31 


FACTOR  7 
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Tabl*  32 


STATSMBMTS  DROPPED  BY  FACTOR  ANALYSIS 


EP  I  have  partinant  information  withhold  from  ma. 

BF  My  auparviaor  dalegates  tasks  to  ma  ragularly. 

DK  I  fraaly  maka  suggastions  about  policias  in  my  work  saction. 

EX  I  willingly  halp  my  co~workars  with  thair  work. 

CR  I  undarstand  tha  rasponsibilitias  of  my  co-workars. 

CZ  My  suparvisor  ovarrulaa  my  dacisions. 

CL  I  participata  in  dacision-making  procassas  within  my  work 
saction. 

BD  Finishing  assignod  viork  on  tima  is  a  challanga  for  ma. 

DL  I  can  maka  suggastions  about  procaduras  in  my  work  sactions. 

GC  I  hava  control  ovar  my  job  ragardlass  of  laadarship  changas  in 
my  organization. 

AO  I  understand  the  goals  of  my  organization. 

CV  I  decide  how  to  fulfill  my  job  responsibilities. 

GK  I  am  aware  of  the  future  plans  of  my  organization. 

AF  I  know  tha  chain-of-command  in  my  organization. 

CC  I  am  proud  to  work  in  my  organization. 

GH  My  work  section  structure  allows  me  to  carry  on  my  job  without 
supervision. 


Extraction  of  Factors.  SAS  also  automatically  extracted  the 
unrotated  factors  using  the  principal  factor  method,  rotated  the  factors 
using  the  Kaiser  Varimax  method,  and  listed  the  rotated  factors.  The 
Scree  Test  was  used  to  determine  tha  proper  amount  of  factors  to  extract 
from  the  data.  The  "Scree  Plot  of  Eigenvalues”  in  Appendix  C  shows 
minor  factors  begin  to  trail  off  after  six  major  factors. 

As  seen  in  Tables  24  through  30  above.  Factors  1  through  6  have 
statements  grouped  according  to  distinct  topics.  Factor  7,  alone, 
contains  miscellaneous  statements  that  do  not  appear  to  be  related. 
Interpretation  of  these  factors  will  be  discussed  in  Research  Objectives 
five  and  six  of  this  chapter. 

Communal itv  Estimates.  Final  communality  estimates  are  shown  at 
tha  end  of  Appendix  C.  As  stated  in  chapter  III,  these  values  indicate 
the  amount  of  overlap  between  the  behavioral  statements  and  the  factors 
they  measure.  For  each  extracted  factor,  the  communality  values  were 
higher  for  the  behavioral  statements  with  higher  factor  loadings,  and 
lower  for  behavioral  statements  with  lower  factor  loadings. 
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Obiectiv  Eivg:  PfV^ISP  Operational  Bmpoweraent  JjofiSxugatllJ^ 

Aa  shown  in  the  Seres  Plot  in  Appendix  C  and  discussed  above  in 

Research  objective  Pour,  six  major  factors  tiers  extracted  from  the  data. 

Bach  factor  was  identified  and  labeled  based  on  its  associated  grouping 

of  behavioral  statements.  The  factors  were: 

Factor  1  -  Management  Commitment 
Factor  2  -  Continuity 
Factor  3  -  Worker  Conmitment 
Factor  4  -  Cognizance 
Factor  5  -  Control 
Factor  6  -  Community 

Two  main  criterion  were  established  for  determining  which 
behavioral  statements  from  each  extracted  factor  were  selected  for  the 
final  empowerment  questionnaire.  First,  behavioral  statements  with  at 
least  a  fair  factor  loading  rating  (.45  or  higher)  were  considered,  but 
not  necessarily  included.  Second,  a  representative  and  balanced  sample 
of  behavioral  statements  were  selected  for  each  measurement  parameter 
within  ea.'h  factor. 

Factor  1:  Management  Commitment .  Fifteen  behavioral  statements 
associated  with  Factor  1  (see  Table  25)  were  included  in  the  final 
questionnaire.  The  behavioral  statements  associated  with  this  factor 
relate  to  the  theorized  empowerment  dimension  of  comnitment .  This 
dimension  was  divided  into  two  measurement  parameters,  management 
involvement  and  worker  involvement.  The  behavior  statements  did  not 
reflect  any  of  the  worker  commitment  behavioral  statements.  Instead, 
the  behavioral  statements  emphasized  four  measurement  parameters: 

1)  management  involvement,  2)  growth,  3)  contribution,  and  4) 
information  access.  This  factor  was  designated  as  management  commitment 
because  it  includes  four  considerations  management  should  pursue  in 
encouraging  empowerment. 

The  manag«nent  involvement  pariuneter,  as  predicted,  was  aligned 
under  the  dimension  of  commitment.  Involvement  referred  to  the  degree  a 
supervisor  would  create  an  environment  of  self -effectiveness.  In 
general,  this  parameter  addressed  the  sources  of  self-efficacy 
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information  as  expraased  by  Bandura  (1977).  These  sources  can  be 
translated  into  providing  constructive  feedback,  words  or  encourageanent, 
and  a  leadership  modal  to  emulate. 

The  following  statements  were  aligned  under  the  parameter  of 
management  involveoient: 

1.  My  supervisor  provides  me  with  honest  performance  feedback. 

2.  My  supervisor  lets  me  )cnow  the  results  of  my  suggestions. 

3.  My  supervisor  supports  decisions  1  make. 

4.  My  supervisor  compliments  our  work  section  when  we  attain  our 
goals. 

The  growth  parameter  was  originally  aligned  under  the  dimension  of 
continuity.  Growth  referred  to  management's  encouragement  of  initiative 
and  personal  growth.  This  parameter  could  have  equally  been  categorized 
within  either  commitment  or  continuity. 

The  following  statements  were  aligned  under  the  growth  parameter: 

1.  My  supervisor  appreciates  my  ambition. 

2.  My  supervisor  encourages  initiative  on  the  job. 

3.  My  supervisor  encourages  me  to  ask  questions. 

The  contribution  parameter  and  dimension  was  captured  in  the 
dimension  of  managcsnent  commitment.  It  referred  to  a  person's  sense  of 
significance  in  the  organization. 

The  following  statements  were  aligned  under  thf  contribution 
parameter : 

1.  My  supervisor  is  concerned  about  me  as  a  person. 

2.  I  have  a  genuine  respect  for  my  supervisor. 

3.  My  supervisor  treats  workers  in  my  organization  with  respect. 

4.  My  supervisor  defends  my  when  necessary. 

The  information  access  parameter  was  theorized  to  be  aligned  under 
the  dimension  of  competence.  This  parameter  referred  Information  to  a 
person's  access  to  information  and  supplies  to  their  job. 

The  following  statements  were  aligned  under  the  information  access 
parameter : 

1.  My  supervisor  keeps  me  focused  on  the  goals  of  the  office. 

2.  My  supervisor  informs  me  when  my  responsibilities  change. 

3.  1  can  ask  my  supervisor  questions  about  my  job. 

4.  My  supervisor  gives  me  the  information  I  need  to  do  my  job. 
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Factor  Z'  Continuity.  Twalva  bahavioral  statements  associated 
with  Factor  2  (see  Table  26)  were  included  in  the  final  questionnaire. 
The  behavioral  statements  highlighted  three  measurement  parameters: 

1)  recognition,  2)  social  development,  and  3)  goals. 

The  recognition  parameter,  as  expected,  was  aligned  under  the 
dimension  of  continuity.  It  refers  to  providing  continuity  by  through 
of  recognition,  by  means  of  awards,  promotion,  or  other  forms  of 
recognitions.  The  questions  aligned  under  this  pareuneter  were: 

1.  Awards  are  given  in  a  timely  manner  in  my  work  section. 

2.  Recognition  is  given  in  a  timely  manner  in  my  work  section. 

3.  Promotions  within  my  organization  are  fair. 

4.  I  have  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  from  my  job. 

The  social  development  parameter  was  originally  aligned  under  the 
dimension  of  competence.  Social  development  referred  the  degree  a 
supervisor  or  the  organization  encouraged  a  person  to  use  their  skills 
effectively.  The  questionii  aligned  under  this  pareuneter  were: 

1.  My  work  section  uses  customer  input  to  establish  performance 
measures. 

2.  I  understand  performance  measures  in  my  work  section. 

3.  I  have  well-defined  job  requirements. 

4.  Training  is  an  on-going  process  in  my  organization. 

The  goals  parameter  was  originally  aligned  under  the  dimension  of 
cognizance.  It  referred  to  a  person's  a  person's  knowledge  of  the 
organizational  goals  and  mission.  The  questions  aligned  under  this 
parameter  were: 

1.  My  work  section  maintains  written  policies  and  procedures. 

2.  My  organization  feels  like  a  large  feunily. 

3.  I  know  my  work  section's  goals. 

4.  My  organization  is  progressing  toward  a  predetermined  goal. 

Factor  Z-  Worker  Commitment .  Bight  behavioral  statements 

associated  with  Factor  3  (see  Table  27)  were  included  in  the  final 
questionnaire.  The  behavioral  statements  associated  with  this  factor 
relate  to  the  theorized  empowerment  dimension  of  commitment.  This 
factor  is  a  function  of  two  measurement  parameters:  1)  worker 
involvement,  and  2)  job/skill  alignment. 
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Worker  involvement,  as  theorized,  was  aligned  under  the  dimension 
of  commitment.  This  parameter  addressed  the  conditions  the  individual 
initiates  to  enhance  their  sense  of  self-efficacy.  This  may  include 
setting  goals,  caring  about  the  future  of  their  organization,  and 
finding  better  ways  of  performing  the  job.  The  questions  aligned  under 
this  parameter  were: 

1.  I  maintain  high  standards  of  job  performance  when  my 
supervisor  is  not  present. 

2.  I  have  personal  goals  for  my  jobs. 

3.  I  care  about  the  future  of  my  organization. 

4.  1  try  to  find  better  ways  of  performing  my  job  better. 

The  job/skill  alignment  parameter  was  originally  arranged  under 
the  dimension  of  competence.  This  dimension  dealt  with  the  issue 
matching  job  to  skills  to  optimize  an  individual's  potential  in  the 
workplace.  The  questions  aligned  under  this  parameter  were: 

1.  My  job  is  challenging. 

2.  Job  requirements  allow  me  to  use  my  abilities. 

3.  I  don't  have  enough  work  to  do. 

4.  I  am  excited  about  my  job. 

Factor  Cognizance.  Four  behavioral  statements  associated 
with  Factor  4  (see  Table  28)  describe  a  worker's  ability  to  handle 
routine  procedures,  get  the  job  done,  meet  work  section  goals,  and 
understand  their  place  in  the  organization.  Taken  together,  these 
statements  attempt  to  measure  a  worker's  level  of  cognizance  within 
his/her  assigned  job.  All  four  behavior  statements  were  aligned  with 
the  theorized  parameter  of  organizational  awareness.  The  questions 
aligned  under  this  parameter  were: 

1.  I  know  how  to  handle  routine  procedures  within  my  work 
section. 

2.  I  know  how  to  get  my  job  done. 

3.  I  understand  my  responsibilities. 

4.  I  understand  the  formal  rules  of  my  organization. 

Factor  Control .  Six  statements  correlated  to  Factor  5  (see 
Table  29)  describe  negative  aspects  of  control.  The  measurement 
pareuneters  of  authority  and  responsibility  clearly  were  aligned  with 
this  dimension,  as  predicted.  In  essence,  this  measures  the  degree  of 
ownership  an  individual  has  over  their  job.  When  a  supervisor  insists  a 
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workar  parform  a  job  his/har  way,  whan  a  mrkar'a  daciaions  ^ura 
fraquantly  ovarrulad,  or  whan  a  workar  faala  ha/sha  must  withhold 
information  from  tha  auparviaor,  thara  ia  a  atrong  indication  tha  workar 
haa  no  or  littla  control  ovar  hia/her  job. 

Tha  quaationa  alignad  under  tha  authority  parauneter  were: 

1.  My  auperviaor  inaiata  I  perform  my  job  hia/her  way. 

2.  Other  employeea  overrule  my  deciaiona. 

3.  My  auperviaor  holda  my  accountable  for  deciaiona  I  make. 

The  queationa  aligned  under  the  reaponaibility  parameter  were: 

1.  I  find  myaelf  withholding  information  from  my  auperviaor  to 
make  my  job  eaaier. 

2.  I  find  myself  being  defensive  on  the  job. 

3.  My  supervisor  trusts  me  to  get  my  job  done. 

Factor  6:  Community.  Six  behavioral  statements  in  Factor  6  (see 
Table  30)  show  the  level  of  interaction  workers  have  with  one  another, 
and  the  commonality  of  values.  Two  measurement  pareuneters,  interaction 
and  commonality,  were  theorized  under  the  dimension  of  community. 

The  questions  aligned  under  the  interaction  parameter  were: 

1.  I  enjoy  working  with  people  in  my  section. 

2.  I  can  ask  for  information  from  others  in  the  organization. 

3.  I  learn  from  my  co-workers. 

The  quest io '.a  aligned  under  the  commonality  parameter  were: 

1.  My  co-workers  and  I  share  a  common  commitment  to  quality 
products  and  services. 

2.  Co-workers  appreciate  my  work. 

3.  I  have  a  genuine  respect  for  my  co-workers. 

Factors  Not  Extracted.  As  previously  discussed  in  Research 
Objective  Two,  contribution  and  competence  were  part  of  the  seven 
dimensions  of  empowerment  (Stone,  1993).  These  dimensions  were  not 
extracted  as  separate  empowerment  factors.  The  factor  analysis  showed 
the  theorized  dimension  of  contribution  aligned  within  the  factor  of 
management  commitment.  Competence  was  captured  within  the  dimensions 
management  commitment  (information  access  parameter),  continuity  (social 
development  parameter),  and  worker  commitment  (job/ skill  alignment). 
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Research  Objective  Develop  Recommended  Instrument  Feedback  Format 


The  format  of  the  feedback  sheet  was  divided  into  three  sections: 
the  questionnaire,  the  score  sheet  by  dimension,  and  a  listing  of 
strategies  as  related  to  each  of  the  six  dimensions  of  empowerment.  This 
format  was  designed  for  educational  purposes.  See  Appendix  E  for 
feedback  format. 

The  feedback  format  varied  slightly  for  organizational  analysis, 
where  Organizations  A  and  B  were  the  basis  for  analysis.  This  will  be 
addressed  in  Chapter  V  in  the  context  of  strategy  recommendations. 


}i.  Conclu»ion«  R«coBim«ndation» 


Literature  Review  Concluaione 

In  a  time  of  limited  resources,  the  Air  Force  recognizes  people 
are  its  most  valuable  asset.  Empowerment  is  the  key  to  unlocking  an 
organization's  untapped  potential.  Failing  to  create  an  empowered 
organization  is  simply  choosing  to  waste  resources. 

Empowerment  is  a  combination  of  sharing  power  and  strengthening 
the  power  within  every  individual.  Warren  Bennis  captures  the  essence 
with  his  definition  of  empowerment  as,  “the  collective  effect  of 
leadership"  (Bennis,  1989:38).  Even  though  managers  apply  techniques  or 
management  practices,  such  as  delegation  or  sharing  decision  making,  the 
substance  resides  in  the  "collective  effect"  of  action.  This  effect  is 
influenced  by  how  the  person  feels  about  their  own  sense  of 
effectiveness.  Simply  moving  authority  and  responsibility  down  the 
chain  of  command  will  not  create  empowerment  in  an  organization. 

Leaders  must  adopt  empowerment  as  a  long-term  commitment  to  the 
process.  .  The  process  begins  with  the  recognition  and  elimination  of 
sources  of  powerlessness.  Management  can  then  use  managerial  strategies 
as  a  means  of  enhancing  people's  sense  of  effectiveness. 

Methodology  and  Data  Conclusions 

The  authors  attempted  to  verify  Stone's  seven  dimensions  of 
empowerment  by  statistically  analyzing  data  received  from  a  variety  of 
Air  Force  personnel.  This  analysis  showed  the  seven  dimensions  did 
indeed  exist  within  the  Air  Force,  but  in  a  different  format  than 
hypothesized. 

In  particular.  Stone  (1993)  stated  empowerment  may  consist  of 
seven  dimensions:  cognizance,  competence,  control,  contribution, 
community,  commitment,  and  continuity.  However,  results  of  statistical 
analysis,  based  on  a  pilot  empowerment  questionnaire,  indicated  that 
empowerment  is  actually  grouped  according  to  six  factors:  management 
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camnitiMnt ,  continuity,  workor  coomitmant,  cognizanca,  control,  and 
conrounity . 

Tha  following  table  sumnarizea  the  resulting  dimensions  and 
measurement  parameters: 


Table  33 

SUMMARY  OF  EMPOWERMENT  DIMENSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 


MBASURBMBMX  PAXANBXBRS  I 

MANAGEMENT  COMMITMENT 

Management  Involvement,  Growth, 
Contribution,  Information  Access 

CONTINUITY 

Recognition,  Social  Development, 
Goals 

WORKER  COMMITMENT 

Worker  Involvement,  Job/skill 
Alignment 

COGNIZANCE 

Organizational  Awareness 

CONTROL 

Authority,  Responsibility 

COMMUNITY 

Interaction,  Commonality 

Recommended  Empowerment  Stratcwies 

This  study  provided  management  with  a  valuable  tool  for  measuring 
empowerment.  It  identified  six  dimensions  that  together  describe 
empowerment.  The  next  step  involves  acting  on  the  results  of  the 
measurement.  The  following  strategies  are  not  meant  to  be  an  all- 
inclusive  list.  These  strategies  are  intended  to  give  an  organization  a 
starting  point  to  building  an  environment  where  empowerment  can 
flourish. 

Before  the  strategies  are  detailed,  it  is  important  to  understand 
the  context  in  which  these  strategies  were  developed.  Literature 
differs  on  empowerment  strategies  as  often  as  it  differs  on  the 
definition  of  the  term  empowerment.  Additionally,  strategy  will  vary 
depending  on  whether  a  distinction  is  made  between  empowerment  as  a 
value,  program,  or  process.  The  importance  of  this  distinction  is  in 
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implication*  of  how,  or  •vmn  if,  •mpow*nMnt  will  b*  incorporatad  into 
an  organization. 

A  value  is  subjective  and  internal  to  the  individual  or  the 
organization  (Covey,  1991:94).  Author  Stephen  Covey,  in  his  book 
Princioled-Centered  Leadership,  compares  values  to  a  map,  and  principles 
to  territories,  where  maps  are  "subjective  attempts”  to  resemble  the 
territory  (Covey,  1991:96).  If  the  maps  closely  describe  the 
territories,  then  it  will  be  useful  and  accurate.  He  further  implies 
empowerment  has  a  temporary  nature  if  not  centered  on  principles.  Some 
of  these  principles  or  universal  laws  are  honesty,  quality,  patience, 
and  integrity  (96).  If  empowerment  is  aligned  with  these  principles,  it 
will  be  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  organization's  culture. 
If  this  is  not  the  situation,  empowerment  takes  on  the  characteristics 
of  a  program.  William  C.  Byham,  the  author  of  Zaopt :  The  Lightening  of 
Empowerment .  contends  empowerment  is  a  value,  not  a  program  (Byheun, 
1991:10). 

Empowerment  as  a  program  suggests  a  short-term  perspective  on 
change,  while  as  a  value  it  implies  a  long-term  perspective.  A  program 
can  have  little  or  no  continuity.  Both  the  literature  and  statistical 
analysis  of  the  dimensions  substantiate  that  a  sense  of  continuity  is 
critical  to  creating  an  empowered  organization. 

Empowerment  as  a  process  involves  continuous  evaluation  of  the 
organization.  According  to  Conger  and  Kanunno  (1988)  the  empowerment 
process  is  divided  into  five  stages: 

1.  R«nove  sources  of  powerlessness. 

2.  Use  of  managerial  strategies  and  techniques. 

3.  Provide  self-efficacy  information  to  subordinates. 

4.  Strengthen  employee  empowerment  resulting  from  previous 
stages . 

5.  Institutionalize  the  empowerment  process. 

Sources  of  powerlessness  were  addressed  in  Chapter  II,  within  the 
discussion  of  power.  This  chapter  will  provide  an  overview  of  the 
concept.  Stages  2  and  3  will  be  addressed  within  the  context  of  the  six 
empowerment  dimensions. 
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P«opl«  fael  powarless  when  they  perceive  themselves  as  "lacking 
control  over  their  immediate  situation",  lacking  the  capability, 
resources,  or  authority  to  do  the  job  (Conger,  1989:21).  These 
conditions  make  people  feel  inadequate  and  demotivated,  resulting  in 
ineffectiveness  on  the  job. 

Sources  of  powerlessness  can  be  divided  into  four  categories: 
organizational  factors,  supervisory  stylo,  reward  systems,  and  job 
design  (Conger  and  Xanungo,  1988:476).  A  detailed  listing  of  each 
category  was  included  in  Chapter  Two  and  the  Feedback  Format  package 
( see  Appendix  B ) . 

This  thesis  will  not  attempt  to  render  an  in-depth  coverage  of 
these  sources  of  powerlessness,  however  their  importance  within 
organizational  analysis  cannot  be  overemphasized.  For  example,  one  of 
the  sources  of  powerlessness  listed  under  organizational  factors  was 
organizational  restructure.  Both  Organizations  A  and  B  had  undergone 
major  reorganizations  within  the  past  two  months.  Not  surprisingly, 
both  organizations  received  relatively  higher  scores  (lower  is  better) 
on  the  continuity  dimension  of  empowerment,  compared  to  the  other 
dimensions.  On  the  following  page.  Table  34  displays  the  average  score 
per  empowerment  dimension  for  each  organization.  Scores  were  based  on  a 
scale  of  one  to  seven,  where  one  signifies  high  perceive  empowerment  and 
seven  low  degree  of  empowerment.  "N"  represents  the  number  of 
respondents  per  organization.  The  demographic  characteristics  were 
covered  in  Tables  IS  through  24. 

Conger  and  Xanungo  (1988)  describe  why  people  may  challenge  their 
sense  of  control  and  competence  as  a  result  of  a  major  change  such  as 
reorganizat ion : 

As  the  organization  seeks  new  guidelines  for  action,  its  goals  and 
rules  may  no  longer  be  clearly  defined.  Responsibilities  and 
power  may  shift  dramatically.  Uncertainty  may  be  experienced  by  a 
large  part  of  the  organization.  (Conger  and  Xanungo,  1988:477) 
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Tabl*  34 


SUMMARY  OF  AVERAGE  SCORES 
PER  EMPOWERMENT  DIMENSION 


FACTOR 

ORO  A  (M«129) 

ORO  B  (M»S9)  1 

Management  Commitment 

2.87 

3.02 

Continuity 

3.45 

3.84 

Worker  Commitment 

2.34 

2.60 

Cognizance 

2.29 

2.32 

Control 

2.98 

2.91 

Community 

2.32 

2.44 

Management  Commitment  Strategies.  Management  comnitment  is  at  the 
heart  of  empowerment  in  an  organization.  Empowerment  "results  from 
actions  of  supervisors,  managers  and  support  people  that  provide 
employees  at  every  level  with  a  sense  of  ownership  and  control  over 
their  jobs"  (Byham,  1991:10). 

Management  commitment  demands  proactive  involvement  in  the  process 
of  empowerment.  As  leadership  can  be  defined  as  the  "art  of  empowering 
others"  it  is  imperative  management  at  all  levels  to  provide  a 
leadership  model  to  emulate  (Conger,  1989:17).  Management  must  treat 
people  with  respect  by  showing  them  they  are  significant  to  the 
organization. 

Unlocking  access  to  information  and  resources  is  an  essential 
avenue  to  demonstrating  management  commitment.  Daniel  Hunt  in  his  book. 
Quality  in  America,  states  that  "only  by  giving  people  the  freedom  and 
resources  to  act  can  you  expect  them  to  go  beyond  the  call  of  duty" 
(Hunt,  1992:54). 

Supporting  strategies  include: 

1.  Educate  supervisors  about  the  meaning  of  empowerment  and  how 
to  achieve  it.  This  education  should  include  how  to  understand  and 
accept  organizational  vision,  a  discussion  of  values  necessary  to  guide 
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dads  Ion-making,  how  to  design  jobs  to  provide  ownership  and 
responsibility,  and  how  to  effectively  communicate  plans  (Byham,  1991). 

2.  Encourage  access  to  information  at  all  levels.  In  most 
organizations,  senior  managers  decide  who  receives  what  kind  of 
information.  In  an  empowered  organization,  "people  at  every  level  make 
decisions  about  what  kind  of  information  they  need  for  performing  their 
jobs"  (Dobbs,  1993:56). 

3.  Provide  constructive  feedback  on  job  performance  on  a  regular 
basis.  One  of  the  characteristics  empoviered  people  share  is  that  "they 
replace  fear  with  feedback,  order-giving  with  decision  making”  (Shelton, 
1991:8).  Managers  need  to  tell  workers  what  they  hope  to  accomplish — 
define,  communicate,  and  follow-up  (Prohman,  1992:85). 

4.  Teach  managers  to  be  more  like  coaches.  Turning  a  manager 
into  a  coach  "is  not  the  same  as  turning  them  into  equals".  Coaching 
involves  knowing  what's  going  on,  setting  the  direction,  making 
decisions  subordinates  can  not  make,  opening  doors  to  clear  the  way,  and 
assessing  performance  (Byham,  1992:97). 

Continuity  Strategies .  The  success  of  the  empowerment  process  can 
be  evaluated  by  the  extent  measures  have  been  established  to  maintain 
its  continuity.  Providing  organizational  vision  and  goals  at  all  levels 
is  indispensable  to  the  long-range  success  of  the  process.  Vision  and 
goals  provide  workers  with  a  sense  of  purpose  and  allows  them  to 
integrate  their  personal  goals  with  the  organization's  goals. 

Continuity  is  achieved  when  workers  are  encouraged  to  use  their  skills 
effectively  and  recognized  for  their  achievements. 

Supporting  strategies  include: 

1.  Base  rewards  on  organizational  performance.  William  Byham  in 
his  book,  Zappl  The  Lightening  of  Empowerment,  explains  the  first  step 
to  empowerment  is  to  build  self-esteem.  A  strategy  for  this  includes 
implementing  reward  and  recognition  systems  that  build  pride  and  self- 
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••tMm  (Byham,  1991:90).  Alignmant  of  racognition  mathods  and  goals  is 
important  to  avoiding  mixad  signals  (Stona,  1993). 

2.  Provida  planty  of  aducation  and  training  (Barnstein,  1991:5). 
Spacific  araas  of  training  includa  skills  raquired  to  solve  problems  and 
oiaka  decisions;  and  basic  skills  such  as  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  if  necessary  (Varaspaj,  1991:14). 

3.  Make  learning  and  competence  a  priority.  Leadership  can  make 
learning  and  competence  matter  by  ensuring  "mistakes  are  not  perceived 
as  failures,  but  as  part  of  the  learning  process"  (Bennis,  1989:39). 

4.  Establish  customer-driven  performance  measurements  at  the 
individual  level  (Endosomwan,  1992:14-15). 

Worker  Commitment  Strategies.  Worker  commitment  increases  as 
workers  are  allowed  to  get  involved  in  owning  their  jobs.  Encouraging 
methods  of  self-leadership  (Mans  and  Sims,  1990:27)  and  job/skill 
alignment  can  increase  a  worker's  sense  of  commitment.  This  increase  of 
personal  power  is  what  creates  synergy  within  the  organization  (Covey, 
1991:275) . 

Supporting  strategies  include: 

1.  Involve  employees  in  developing  strategies  for  continuous 
improvement  (Endosomwan,  1992:14).  Several  companies  have  employee 
involvement  initiatives  aimed  at  increasing  participation  in  decision¬ 
making  to  bring  about  empowerment  (Early,  1991:13-14).  Use  of  self- 
directed  team  initiatives,  cross-functional  problem-solving  teams,  and 
error  removal  suggestion  programs,  can  be  effective  methods  of  getting 
people  involved.  The  following  are  suggestions  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  teams  (Byham,  1992:152): 

a.  Give  the  team  a  say  in  who  works  on  the  team. 

b.  Establish  a  mission  for  the  team. 

c.  Provide  time  and  places  for  the  team  to  meet. 
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d.  Provid*  technical  training  at  the  ‘teachable  moeient”. 

e.  Provide  "people”  skills  for  interacting,  solving 
problans,  making  decisions,  and  taking  action. 

2.  Redesign  jobs  to  align  with  skills  and  organizational  needs 
(Covey,  1991:186). 

3.  Encourage  %4orkers  to  be  more  entrepreneurial,  self -managing, 
and  autonomous.  Managers  need  to  help  subordinates  develop  confidence 
and  master  skills  (Mans  and  Sima,  1990:54). 

Cognizance  Strategies.  Knowledge  lets  people  understand  and 
contribute  to  organizational  performance.  Employee  involvement  in  the 
organization  needs  to  start  with  every  employee's  understanding  of  what 
their  organization  represents  so  they  can  contribute  to  its  mission  and 
help  pursue  its  vision. 

Supporting  strategies  include: 

1.  Define  involvement  and  empowerment  based  on  the  mission  of  the 
organization,  and  establish  organizational  and  individual  goals 
(Endosomwan,  1992:14-15). 

2.  Ensure  new  employees  are  exposed  to  the  "big  picture".  This 
would  involve  explaining  routine  organizational  procedures,  main 
processes  within  the  organization,  and  the  chain  of  command  (Stone, 

1993) . 

3.  Ensure  workers  can  identify  the  processes  they  own.  To  be 
empowered,  every  individual  and  team  needs  to  know  which  processes  they 
own.  One  method  consists  of  identifying  the  product (s)  of  the  process, 
and  identifying  the  customer (s)  of  the  product  (Boyles,  1993:1). 

Control  Strategies .  In  order  to  move  decision  making  to  lower 
levels,  workers  need  to  have  the  power  to  make  decisions  that  influence 
organizational  direction  and  performance.  Sometimes  managers  do  not  let 
subordinates  make  decisions  because  they  simply  do  not  trust  them. 
Stephen  Covey,  the  author  of  Princioled-Centered  Leadership,  says  the 
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"taproot  of  ampowarawnt  is  trust".  Psopls  ars  trustad  if  they  are 
trustworthy  and  competent  (Covey,  1991:171). 

Lack  of  trust  is  often  displayed  by  the  lack  of  authority  and 
responsibility  employees  are  given  or  not  granted.  Townsend  and 
Gebhart,  in  their  book.  Quality  in  Action,  state  that  "authority  equal 
to  responsibility  is  empovmrment  with  defined  boundaries".  In  some 
cases,  this  authority  may  be  embedded  in  the  organizational  structure  or 
job  description. 

It  should  be  clear  that  with  authority  and  responsibility,  there 
must  be  accountability.  Accountability  is  the  basis  for  measuring, 
communicating,  planning  and  problem  solving. 

Supporting  strategies  include: 

1.  Restructure  the  organization,  if  necessary.  Maccoby  in  his 
article.  Creating  an  Empowered  Organization,  recognizes  fear  of 
responsibility  and  explains  how  it  is  tied  to  a  specific  type  of 
organization:  1)  onpowered,  2)  bureaucratic,  3)  compliant,  and 

4)  chaotic.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  redesign  the  overall 
work  structure  to  remove  stifling  policies  (Matthes,  1992:1-6). 

2.  Get  people  to  take  responsibility  for  their  work.  To  instill 
a  sense  of  responsibility  a  manager  should: 

a.  Offer  help  without  taking  away  responsibility  (Byham, 

1992:89) . 

b.  Avoid  duplicating  responsibilities.  Overlap  of 
responsibilities  takes  away  sense  of  ownership  and  pride  (Tracy, 

1992:24) 

c.  Prioritize  responsibilities  and  review  changes  with  the 

person  (25). 

3.  Give  people  authority  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities 
delegated  to  them.  Ensure  workers  know  what  authority  they  possess  for 
a  given  task  or  job.  When  workers  do  not  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
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thsir  authority  limits,  they  feel  like  they  are  “walking  on  eggshells" 
(Tracy,  1991:35). 

3.  Establish  means  for  making  people  accountable.  Responsibility 
is  the  ability  to  choose  one's  response  (Covey,  1991:49).  People  must 
be  held  accountable  for  their  choices.  If  there  is  no  accountability 
people  "gradually  lose  their  sense  of  responsibility  and  start  blaming 
circumstances  or  other  people  for  poor  performance.  Specific  ways  of 
establishing  accountability  include: 

a.  Set  expectations  regarding  desired  output. 

b.  Set  expectations  regarding  desired  checkpoints. 

c.  Communicate  standards  and  measurements. 

d.  Ensure  follow-up  of  employee  work  by  listening  and 
responding  to  recommendations  (Frohman,  1992:64-66). 

Community  Strategies.  In  an  empowered  organization  people  feel 
part  of  a  community  (Stone,  1993).  People  feel  like  they  are  a 
"legitimate  part  of  the  organization"  (Shelton,  1991:8).  Two  factors 
affect  the  sense  of  community  in  an  organization:  1)  the  commonality  of 
values  between  co-workers,  customers  and  suppliers,  and  2)  the  degree 
people  believe  they  can  ask  for  help  and  give  help  (Stone,  1993). 

Supporting  strategies  include: 

1.  Provide  workers  with  interactive  and  problem-solving  skills  to 
work  with  customers  and  teams  (Byham,  1991:10). 

2.  Facilitate  open  communications  at  all  levels  (Endosomwan, 
1992:14) . 

Recommendat ions  for  Further  Research 

The  population  surveyed  consisted  mainly  of  acquisition  program 
personnel.  Recommend  the  instrument  be  validated  for  different  types  of 
organizations,  i.e.,  operational,  training,  etc.  There  may  then  be  a 
need  to  change  some  of  the  behavioral  statements,  since  they  may  not  be 
applicable  to  all  types  of  organizations. 

Due  to  time  constraints,  the  authors  received  no  feedback  on  the 
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format  davaloped  to  analyza  tha  raaulta  of  tha  oparational  ampowarment 
instrvunant.  A  follow-up  study  should  ba  conducted  on  its  usefulness  to 
Air  Force  organizations.  Additionally,  further  research  should  be 
conducted  to  provide  more  detailed  strategies  and  to  tailor  the 
empowerment  instrument  to  a  particular  level  of  management. 


4 
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APMDdiiS  A>  £iiS&  Questionnaire 


SUBJECT:  Empowerment  Quest ionnaire 
TO:  Respondent 

The  following  (questionnaire  is  part  of  thesis  research  conducted  by 
Capts  Karen  Corrente  and  Lilly  Lopez  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  Air 
Force  Institute  of  Technology  (AFIT)  graduate  degree  re(iuirements. 

EMPOWERMENT  is  one  of  the  benefits  a  equality  culture  produces.  However, 
most  people  struggle  to  define  the  term.  The  purpose  of  our  research  is 
to  identify  the  dimensions  of  empowerment  and  develop  an  instriunent  to 
help  measure  empowerment  in  any  Air  Force  organization.  Ultimately, 
this  instrument  will  be  used  as  an  educational  tool,  and  to  provide 
feedback  to  Air  Force  organizations  showing  their  progress  towards 
developing  an  empowered  organization. 


Instructions 

The  (questionnaire  consists  of  120  (questions.  Estimated  time  to  complete 
is  20  minutes.  All  items  are  answered  by  filling  in  the  appropriate 
spaces  on  the  machine-scored  response  sheet  provided  (AFIT  Form  HE). 

Plsase  observe  the  following: 

Use  a  No.  2  pencil. 

22  not  write  your  name  anywhere  on  the  survey,  to  ensure 
conf ident ial ity , 

22  n2&  fold,  bend,  staple  or  otherw  ae  mutilate  the  AFIT  Form  HE. 

Mark  only  one  answer  when  responding  to  each  question. 

Completely  fill  ^  the  numbered  circle  corresponding  to  your 
opinion  on  each  statement. 

Erase  cleanly  any  responses  you  wish  to  change. 

Please  place  the  completed  AFIT  Foinn  HE  and  any  comments  in  the  self- 
addressed  return  envelope,  and  mail  to  us  by  12  July  93. 

Thanks  for  your  participation. 


KAREN  M.  CORRENTE,  Capt,  USAF 
AFIT  Graduate  Student 


LILLY  LOPEZ,  Capt,  USAF 
AFIT  Graduate  Student 


VERSION  2 


PLEASE  ANSWER  THE  FOLLOWING  ITEMS  CONCERNING  YOURSELF.  THE  INFORMATION 
HILL  BE  USED  TO  DESCRIBE  GROUPS,  NOT  INDIVIDUALS. 

1  About  how  long  hava  you  baen  aaslgned  to  your  program  office? 

1.  Lass  than  6  months 

2.  7-12  months 

3.  13-18  months 

4.  19-23  months 

5.  2-3  years 

6.  4  years  or  more 

2  Your  affiliation: 

1.  Air  Force  (military) 

2.  Air  Force  (civilian) 

3.  Contracted  support  (i.e.  Aerospace,  TASC) 

4 .  Other _ 

3  Which  category  best  describes  your  organizational  level? 

1 .  Team  member 

2.  4- letter 

3.  3-letter 

4.  Senior  Leadership 

4  Are  you  a  supervisor? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

5  Which  category  best  describes  your  level  of  management? 

1.  Operational  (non-supervisory) 

2 .  Supervisory 

3 .  Middle-management 

4.  Executive  management 

5.  Staff /Non-managerial 

6 .  Other 


THIS  SBCTION  ASKS  YOD  TO  DEFINE  CERTAIN  TYPES  OF  BEHAVIORS  ACCORDING 
TO  THE  FOLLOWING  SCALE: 


SCALE 

+ - + - + - + - + - + - + - + 

|1!2|3|4  !5|6|71 

Strongly  Agree  Somewhat  Undecided  Somewhat  Disagree  Strongly 
Agree  Agree  Disagree  Disagree 


6  My  supervisor  defends  me  when  necessary. 

7  I  care  about  the  future  of  my  organization. 

8  I  know  how  to  get  my  job  done. 

9  I  find  myself  withholding  information  from  my  supervisor  to  make 
my  job  easier. 

10  I  find  myself  being  defensive  on  the  job. 

11  I  have  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  from  my  job. 

12  My  supervisor  trusts  my  judgement. 

13  I  have  flexibility  to  match  job  requirements  with  my  skills. 

14  There  are  unnecessary  levels  of  management  in  my  organization. 

15  I  have  personal  goals  for  my  job. 

16  My  supervisor  keeps  me  focused  on  the  goals  of  the  office. 

17  My  supervisor  frequently  lets  me  know  how  I  am  performing  on  the 
job. 

18  I  have  pertinent  information  withheld  from  me. 

19  I  try  to  find  better  ways  of  performing  my  job. 

20  I  know  how  to  handle  non-routine  procedures  in  my  work  section. 

21  I  can  ask  for  information  from  others  in  the  organization. 

22  My  work  often  goes  unnoticed. 

23  Regulations  constrain  my  work  section's  goals. 

24  My  supervisor  delegates  tasks  to  me  regularly. 

25  Organizational  goals  affect  me. 

26  Training  is  an  on-going  process  in  my  work  section. 

27  I  can  ask  my  supervisor  questions  about  my  job. 

28  I  freely  make  suggestions  about  policies  in  my  work  section. 

29  My  supervisor  helps  me  find  ways  around  regulations  that  impede 
performance. 

30  If  my  supervisor  transferred,  I  would  prefer  to  transfer  also. 

31  I  know  my  work  section's  goals. 

32  I  have  authority  to  make  routine  decisions. 

33  I  feel  personally  responsible  for  duties  assigned  to  me. 

34  I  receive  timely  feedback  on  my  job  performance. 

35  My  supervisor  gives  me  advance  notice  on  deadlines. 

36  I  don't  have  enough  work  to  do. 

37  Organizational  goals  affect  my  job. 

38  My  supervisor  encourages  me  to  develop  my  skills. 

39  I  willingly  help  my  co-workers  with  their  work. 

40  I  sometimes  forget  when  it's  time  to  go  home. 

41  My  supervisor  is  concerned  about  me  as  a  person. 

42  I  maintain  high  standards  of  job  performance  when  my  supervisor  is 
not  present. 

43  We  use  formal  procedures  to  meet  goals  in  our  organization. 

44  I  have  access  to  the  materials  I  need  to  perform  my  job. 

45  My  supervisor  gives  me  increasing  responsibilities. 

46  My  work  is  important  to  meeting  organizational  goals. 

47  My  skills  match  job  requirements. 

48  I  feel  responsible  for  products  that  come  out  of  my  work  section. 

49  I  understand  the  formal  rules  of  my  organization. 

50  Promotions  within  my  organization  are  fair. 

51  I  enjoy  socializing  with  my  co-workers. 

52  I  am  excited  about  my  job. 
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SCALE 


+ - - ♦— - + - - ♦ - + - + - + 

1  1  }  2  I  3  I  4  I  5  I  6  I  7  I 

Strongly  Agra*  Somawhat  Undacidad  Sonawhat  Disagraa  Strongly 
Agraa  Agraa  Disagree  Disagree 


53  My  supervisor  coraplimants  our  work  section  when  we  attain  our 
goals. 

54  I  am  willing  to  improve  my  skills  and  abilities  to  perform  my  job 
better. 

55  We  us*  informal  procedures  to  meet  goals  in  our  organization. 

56  Z  understand  performance  measures  in  my  work  section 

57  I  understand  the  responsibilities  of  my  co-%«orkers. 

58  My  supervisor  sets  my  goals  for  me. 

59  My  supervisor  overrules  my  decisions. 

60  I  understand  the  purpose  of  my  organization. 

61  My  supervisor  trusts  me  to  get  my  work  done. 

62  My  work  section  uses  customer  input  to  establish  performance 
measures . 

63  Z  feel  like  the  organization's  problems  are  my  own. 

64  Recognition  is  given  in  a  timely  manner  in  my  work  section. 

65  Z  have  a  genuine  respect  for  my  co-workers. 

66  My  supervisor  is  concerned  about  problems  in  our  work  section. 

67  Training  is  a  priority  in  my  organization. 

68  Z  meet  my  work  section's  goals. 

69  My  supervisor  holds  me  accountable  for  decisions  Z  make. 

70  Z  understand  my  responsibilities. 

71  My  supervisor  provides  me  with  honest  performance  feedback. 

72  Z  participate  in  decision-making  processes  within  my  work 
section. 

73  Finishing  assigned  work  on  time  is  a  challenge  for  me. 

74  Z  understand  the  informal  rules  of  my  organization. 

75  While  at  home,  Z  think  about  what  Z  am  going  to  do  at  work  the 
next  day. 

76  Co-workers  reject  me  when  Z  make  mistakes. 

77  Z  can  make  suggestions  about  procedures  in  my  work  sections. 

78  Group  recognition  is  important  in  my  organization. 

79  Z  have  control  over  my  job  regardless  of  leadership  changes  in  my 

organizat ion . 

80  Z  understand  the  goals  of  my  organization. 

81  Other  employees  overrule  my  decision. 

82  Z  decide  how  to  fulfill  my  job  responsibilities. 

83  My  supervisor  lets  me  know  the  results  of  my  suggestions. 

84  Z  have  authority  to  develop  work  processes  to  meet  work  section 
goals. 

85  Job  requirements  allow  me  to  use  my  abilities. 

86  Z  am  aware  of  the  future  plans  of  my  organization. 

87  My  supervisor  appreciates  my  ambition. 

88  My  co-workers  and  I  share  a  common  commitment  to  quality  products 
and  services. 

89  Co-workers  appreciate  my  work. 

90  Individual  recognition  is  important  in  my  organization. 

91  There  is  opportunity  for  advancement  within  my  organization. 

92  My  job  is  challenging. 

93  Z  need  permission  to  deviate  from  assigned  duties. 

94  Z  set  my  own  work-related  goals. 

95  My  supervisor  informs  me  when  my  responsibilities  change. 

96  My  supervisor  supports  decisions  Z  make. 

97  Z  have  well-defined  job  requirements. 

98  Z  know  the  chain-of-command  in  my  organization. 
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99  I  willingly  work  long  hours  when  necessary. 

100  My  supervisor  encourages  me  to  discuss  new  ideas  with  my 
co-workers . 

101  I  have  a  genuine  raspact  for  my  supervisor. 

102  Awards  are  given  in  a  timely  manner  in  my  work  section. 

103  My  supairvisor  encourages  me  to  ask  questions. 

104  I  know  what  my  supervisor  expects  from  me. 

105  I  eun  proud  to  work  in  my  organization. 

106  I  know  how  to  handle  routine  procedures  within  my  work  section. 

107  I  feel  satisfied  with  my  work  performance. 

108  Teamwork  is  important  within  my  work  section. 

109  My  organization  feels  like  a  large  family. 

110  My  supervisor  encourages  initiative  on  the  job. 

111  Relevant  information  is  available  to  everyone  in  my  work  section. 

112  My  supervisor  consults  workers  before  making  worker-related 
decisions. 

113  My  work  section  structure  allows  me  to  carry  on  my  job  without 
supervision. 

114  I  enjoy  working  with  people  in  my  section. 

115  My  organization  is  progressing  toward  a  predetermined  goal. 

116  My  work  section  maintains  written  policies  and  procedures. 

117  My  supervisor  gives  me  the  information  I  need  to  do  my  job. 

118  My  supervisor  treats  workers  in  my  organization  with  respect. 

119  I  learn  from  my  co-workers. 

120  My  supervisor  insists  I  perform  my  job  his/her  way. 


COMMENTS: 


Thanks  again  for  your  participation.  Please  place  the  completed  AFIT 
Form  IIB  and  any  comments  in  the  self-addressed  return  envelope,  and 
mail  to  us  by  12  July  1993. 
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fi:  Cronbach  Atphft  Analvaia  Results 


Correlation  Analysis 

Cronbach  Coefficient  Alpha 

for  RAW  variables  :  0.824570 

for  STANOAROIZBO  variables:  0.841100 


Raw  Variables  Std.  Variables 


Deleted 

Variable 

Correlation 
with  Total 

Alpha 

Correlation 
with  Total 

Alpha 

AA 

0.501927 

0.810425 

0.500952 

0.829722 

AB 

0.550527 

0.807271 

0.558126 

0.826509 

AC 

0.460983 

0.813130 

0.470667 

0.831408 

AO 

0.398275 

0.817009 

0.399089 

0.835347 

AB2 

0.186000 

0.838494 

0.172120 

0.847423 

AF 

0.352931 

0.819398 

0.367583 

0.837061 

AG 

0.392684 

0.819339 

0.376505 

0.836577 

AH 

0.496810 

0.814646 

0.532925 

0.827930 

A1 

0.254490 

0.824221 

0.288326 

0.841318 

AJ 

0.380249 

0.818947 

0.354140 

0.837788 

AK 

0.175815 

0.829275 

0.192408 

0.846368 

AL 

0.442563 

0.815072 

0.477337 

0.831038 

AM 

0.650794 

0.800780 

0.641555 

0.821745 

AN 

0.628727 

0.808115 

0.648226 

0.821360 

AO 

0.737290 

0.795248 

0.732033 

0.816477 

AP 

0.617151 

0.804260 

0.612921 

0.823390 

Correlation  Analyaia 

Cronbach  Coefficient  Alpha 

for  RAW  variablea  :  0.822414 

for  STANDAROIZEO  variables:  0.828752 


Raw  Variables  Std.  Variables 


Deleted 

Variable 

Correlation 
with  Total 

Alpha 

Correlation 
with  Total 

Alpha 

BA 

0.595161 

0.800168 

0.591204 

0.808721 

BB 

0.636619 

0.798973 

0.635116 

0.805593 

BC 

0.477226 

0.809310 

0.477984 

0.816630 

BD 

0.046774 

0.844432 

0.040269 

0.845169 

BB2 

0.370622 

0.818347 

0.366393 

0.824209 

BP 

0.499367 

0.808508 

0.497775 

0.815264 

BG 

0.502002 

0.807714 

0.499782 

0.815125 

BH 

0.517337 

0.806116 

0.523052 

0.813509 

BI 

0.609381 

0.800930 

0.611264 

0.807297 

BJ 

0.490013 

0.808441 

0.498152 

0.815238 

BK 

0.267726 

0.821741 

0.274419 

0.830298 

BL 

0.337813 

0.818557 

0.346690 

0.825526 

BM 

0.507504 

0.806964 

0.510969 

0.814349 

BN 

0.577837 

0.802172 

0.589045 

0.808874 
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Correlation  Analysis 
Cronbach  Coefficient  Alpha 


for  RAN  variables  t  0.883286 

for  STANOAROZZEO  variables:  0.889775 


Raw  Variables  Std.  Variables 


Deleted 

Variable 

Correlation 
with  Total 

Alpha 

Correlation 
with  Total 

Alpha 

CA2 

0.393464 

0.881227 

0.384195 

0.887724 

CB 

0.S51060 

0.876189 

0.546137 

0.883661 

CC 

0.618466 

0.874552 

0.625055 

0.881644 

CD 

0.770974 

0.871266 

0.771505 

0.877836 

CE 

0.622099 

0.874254 

0.626740 

0.881601 

CF 

0.493S3S 

0.878410 

0.501428 

0.884793 

CG2 

0.363183 

0.881460 

0.352647 

0.888504 

CH2 

0.485832 

0.878100 

0.481009 

0.885307 

CI2 

0.438598 

0.879536 

0.434204 

0.886480 

CJ 

0.568575 

0.876073 

0.575367 

0.882917 

CK2 

0.544985 

0.876314 

0.541305 

0.883784 

CL 

0.661443 

0.873002 

0.665495 

0.880601 

CM 

0.352701 

0.881660 

0.350022 

0.888569 

CN 

-0.053832 

0.894639 

-0.048304 

0.898088 

CO 

0.587809 

0.875935 

0.578789 

0.882829 

CP 

0.569040 

0.875903 

0.576422 

0.882890 

CQ2 

0.427048 

0.880072 

0.422074 

0.886783 

CR 

0.516254 

0.877354 

0.526795 

0.884152 

CS 

0.564584 

0.876063 

0.560568 

0.883294 

CT 

0.363849 

0.881232 

0.373541 

0.887988 

CU 

0.506103 

0.877741 

0.520495 

0.884311 

CV 

0.470524 

0.879005 

0.476565 

0.885419 

CW 

0.067278 

0.889532 

0.071903 

0.895278 

CX 

0.458482 

0.879125 

0.474104 

0.885481 
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Correlation  Analysis 
Cronbach  Coefficient  Alpha 


for  RAW  variables  t  0.86S486 

for  STANDARDIZED  variables:  0.869647 


Raw  Variables  Std.  Variables 


Deleted 

Variable 

Correlation 
with  Total 

Alpha 

Correlation 
with  Total 

Alpha 

DA 

0.696337 

0.846453 

0.690595 

0.851552 

DB 

0.501743 

0.858111 

0.511739 

0.861919 

DC 

0.629873 

0.849638 

0.612125 

0.856155 

DD 

0.634999 

0.849278 

0.609361 

0.856315 

DE2 

0.510001 

0.857732 

0.506972 

0.862189 

DF 

0.604052 

0.851474 

0.613004 

0.856104 

DG 

0.514579 

0.857245 

0.484279 

0.863472 

DH 

0.318657 

0.871675 

0.325747 

0.872238 

DI 

0.664190 

0.847546 

0.670457 

0.852741 

DJ 

0.499459 

0.858157 

0.516977 

0.861621 

DK 

0.479877 

0.858824 

0.499688 

0.862602 

DL 

0.529781 

0.856845 

0.547067 

0.859906 

DM 

0.437950 

0.861135 

0.448924 

0.865456 
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Corr«l«tion  Analysis 
Cronbach  Coafficiant  Alpha 


for  RAW  variablas  :  0.871829 

for  STANDARDIZED  variablas:  0.877559 


Raw  Variablas  Std.  Variables 


Deleted 

Variable 

Correlation 
with  Total 

Alpha 

Correlation 
with  Total 

Alpha 

BA 

0.536421 

0.863136 

0.529561 

0.870002 

EB 

0.604791 

0.862225 

0.621620 

0.866045 

EC 

0.604670 

0.859754 

0.595022 

0.867196 

ED 

0.413615 

0.869788 

0.410536 

0.875008 

EE 

0.525609 

0.863769 

0.543054 

0.869427 

EF 

0.617715 

0.860596 

0.639897 

0.865251 

EG 

0.593721 

0.860476 

0.583338 

0.867700 

EH 

0.517824 

0.863999 

0.529679 

0.869997 

El 

0.543566 

0.862811 

0.541694 

0.869485 

EJ 

0.392239 

0.869371 

0.403620 

0.875295 

EK 

0.411193 

0.869226 

0.426827 

0.874330 

EL 

0.550343 

0.862934 

0.541923 

0.869475 

EM 

0.604019 

0.859846 

0.592804 

0.867292 

EN2 

0.392401 

0.868994 

0.409379 

0.875056 

EG 

0.577989 

0.861110 

0.561504 

0.868638 

BP2 

0.396327 

0.871847 

0.384209 

0.876099 
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Correlation  Analysia 
Cronbach  Coafficiant  Alpha 


for  RAH  variablas  t  0.889463 

for  STANDARDIZED  variablas:  0.888446 


Raw  Variables  Std.  Variables 


Oalated 

Variable 

Correlation 
with  Total 

Alpha 

Correlation 
with  Total 

Alpha 

FA 

0.6141S6 

0.880813 

0.598181 

0.880435 

FB 

0.725707 

0.877272 

0.706818 

0.877195 

FC 

0.463020 

0.885651 

0.456701 

0.884566 

FD 

0.550123 

0.883080 

0.522881 

0.882646 

FE 

0.385838 

0.887812 

0.374670 

0.886917 

FF 

0.572853 

0.882190 

0.562125 

0.881497 

FG 

0.509038 

0.884169 

0.489881 

0.883606 

FH 

0.622777 

0.880482 

0.590186 

0.880671 

FI 

0.633650 

0.880204 

0.606484 

0.880189 

FJ 

0.427566 

0.886773 

0.422458 

0.885551 

FK 

0.708099 

0.878331 

0.702202 

0.877334 

FL 

0.520432 

0.883887 

0.501745 

0.883261 

FM 

0.670278 

0.879590 

0.661302 

0.878560 

FN 

0.573831 

0.882127 

0.568046 

0.881323 

FO 

0.465976 

0.885389 

0.493035 

0.883514 

FP 

0.238394 

0.893282 

0.260688 

0.890129 

FQ 

0.331543 

0.888514 

0.360146 

0.887330 

FR 

0.313102 

0.889393 

0.337811 

0.887962 

FS 

0.403268 

0.887295 

0.434338 

0.885210 

FT 

0.369101 

0.887759 

0.412607 

0.885834 

FU 

0.280895 

0.889439 

0.316405 

0.888567 

Corralation  Analysis 

Cronbach  Coafficiant  Alpha 

for  RAW  variablas  :  0.773666 

for  STANDARDIZED  variablas:  0.781362 


Raw  Variables  Std.  Variables 


Deleted 

Variable 

Correlation 
with  Total 

Alpha 

Correlation 
with  Total 

Alpha 

GA 

0.413844 

0.758548 

0.413556 

0.766850 

GB 

0.126842 

0.794723 

0.129700 

0.797505 

GC 

0.336288 

0.767572 

0.350669 

0.773884 

GD 

0.46S69S 

0.751338 

0.456232 

0.761996 

GE 

0.408189 

0.759811 

0.396285 

0.768795 

GF 

0.623402 

0.733372 

0.626720 

0.741942 

GG 

0.695433 

0.724570 

0.704385 

0.732448 

GH 

0.278179 

0.771138 

0.288681 

0.780680 

C-I 

0.448615 

0.755722 

0.459255 

0.761650 

GJ 

0.449659 

0.753474 

0.441066 

0.763728 

GK 

0.533141 

0.742388 

0.538313 

0.752475 
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Initial  Factor  Mathodi  Itorated  Principal  Factor  Analysia 

Scraa  Plot  of  Eigenvalues 
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Rotation  Method:  Varimax 


Rotated  Factor  Pattern 


FACTORl 

FACTOR2 

FACTOR3 

FACTOR4 

FACTOR5 

FACTOR6 

FACTOR7 

FA 

0.74991 

0.12154 

0.13236 

-0.01504 

0.20553 

0.14450 

0.10718 

EA 

0.74265 

0.08138 

-0.00218 

0.06935 

0.18684 

0.10556 

0.01150 

EG 

0.70267 

0.07634 

0.03515 

0.09396 

0.29194 

0.18451 

0.05957 

DC 

0.69377 

0.36614 

0.15399 

0.07713 

-0.02547 

-0.00307 

-0.05246 

DA 

0.69033 

0.30734 

0.22087 

0.03218 

0.01137 

0.13645 

0.21690 

CD 

0.68230 

0.09426 

0.17972 

0.12358 

0.26489 

0.26683 

0.27845 

FK 

0.678S9 

0.19150 

0.24023 

0.12750 

0.16779 

0.17605 

0.21459 

6G 

0.67090 

0.25090 

0.22029 

0.10828 

0.14366 

0.17837 

0.25241 

GF 

0.65859 

0.20802 

0.08969 

0.07743 

0.19686 

0.25068 

0.15663 

FB 

0.65317 

0.39010 

0.22517 

0.04622 

0.08318 

0.02785 

0.08794 

FD 

0.65246 

0.15694 

0.06046 

-0.04782 

0.06802 

0.15321 

0.22461 

DG 

0.62363 

0.32900 

0.10712 

0.09437 

-0.03025 

-0.23094 

-0.09000 

CB 

0.62152 

0.30500 

0.14287 

-0.02036 

0.11237 

-0.01953 

0.06690 

DD 

0.62136 

0.41106 

0.15850 

0.10127 

0.02887 

-0.11474 

0.01194 

FM 

0.61706 

0.20365 

0.30726 

0.00406 

0.11711 

0.09030 

0.21259 

EM 

0.61652 

0.44312 

0.21268 

0.07448 

-0.05547 

0.05381 

-0,12896 

CS 

0.59381 

0.43266 

0.10008 

0.15024 

0.02633 

0.01189 

-0.01050 

EL 

0.58955 

0.19570 

0.00767 

0.05661 

0.18529 

0.19803 

0.05836 

EO 

0.58893 

0.24640 

0.-6009 

0.02289 

0.06079 

0.15599 

0.22738 

BM 

0.56664 

0.41878 

0.04849 

0.20200 

0.06647 

0.20348 

-0.03432 

BI 

0.56153 

0.35837 

0.15202 

0.35317 

0.09557 

0.07586 

-0.05663 

CO 

0.55571 

0.05324 

0.07703 

0.12337 

0.38819 

0.10031 

0.17589 

FC 

0.48624 

0.14929 

0.20650 

0.05436 

-0.15089 

0.03321 

-0.00089 

GB 

0.45862 

-0.00528 

-0.08477 

-0.03771 

-0.10564 

-0.01524 

-0.04625 

BF 

0.44084 

0.16237 

0.41594 

0.05020 

0.04470 

0.04796 

0.08345 

CM 

0.43394 

0.33634 

0.00738 

0.12085 

-0.02133 

0.06873 

-0.11254 

CP 

0.43121 

0.15388 

0.37623 

0.04242 

0.07327 

0.22423 

0.20156 

FB 

0.41255 

0.15751 

0.06856 

0.05183 

-0.08520 

-0.01498 

0.12328 

CL 

0.35460 

0.31084 

0.32394 

0.20721 

0.13954 

0.21269 

0.31521 

FI 

0.34092 

0.62971 

0.12835 

-0.05354 

0.04890 

0.13510 

0.12242 

FJ 

0.16778 

0.57767 

0.04888 

0.26370 

-0.02226 

0.10133 

-0.02388 

FH 

0.39611 

0.57484 

0.11906 

-0.07662 

0.19766 

0.00714 

0.06210 

BM 

0.24620 

0.57075 

0.13684 

0.36622 

0.00949 

-0.02602 

-0.00417 

AG 

0.16714 

0.56356 

0.05118 

0.20818 

0.07503 

-0.04130 

-0.11262 

EC 

0.27797 

0.53117 

0.10020 

0.06720 

0.12649 

0.22914 

0.14091 

FL 

0.27621 

0.51594 

0.08661 

-0.08950 

0.05984 

0.19011 

0.24235 

GJ 

0.15685 

0.51320 

0.19723 

0.16410 

-0.04116 

0.21750 

0.01945 

BH 

0.27085 

0.51012 

0.06042 

0.22141 

0.11765 

0.05270 

-0.07653 

DF 

0.10753 

0.50123 

0.43317 

0.28969 

0.18985 

0.10518 

0.00249 

AM 

0.31665 

0.48479 

0.29507 

0.29842 

-0.00142 

0.22896 

0.04854 

AO 

0.23856 

0.47847 

0.31172 

0.42677 

0.02737 

0.04560 

0.15691 

CC 

0.23852 

0.47653 

0.45153 

0.09287 

0.11364 

0.31760 

0.13264 

FN 

0.21343 

0.47501 

0.25940 

-0.02303 

0.24583 

0.07793 

0.15637 

FF 

0.30492 

0.46976 

0.19415 

0.00051 

-0.05472 

0.20527 

0.12505 

AJ 

0.20413 

0.46944 

0.10806 

0.11131 

-0.03506 

0.06614 

-0.12116 

GB 

0.25925 

0.46767 

0.13304 

-0.18728 

-0.00568 

0.12287 

0.19190 

GD 

0.23426 

0.46087 

0.21863 

-0.05801 

0.05249 

0.07056 

0.14527 

CR 

0.24162 

0.45198 

0.23602 

0.41168 

0.03988 

0.05386 

0.13884 

El 

0.15309 

0.44556 

0.27803 

0.13684 

-0.02432 

0.34493 

0.20507 

BG 

0.12533 

0.43434 

0.20596 

0.22510 

0.14036 

-0.04522 

0.09496 

BJ 

0.25599 

0.43117 

0.05787 

0.24224 

0.31929 

0.09037 

0.18378 

GK 

0.22624 

0.41845 

0.36213 

0.23799 

-0.01399 

0.13627 

0.17915 

DE2 

0.34650 

0.41625 

0.16744 

-0.13869 

0.30194 

0.17292 

-0.09758 

FG 

0.22702 

0.41032 

0.15495 

-0.01571 

-0.01344 

0.10271 

0.28001 

BL 

0.04082 

0.34738 

0.05274 

0.20056 

0.19522 

0.15555 

-0.00493 
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Rotation  Mat hod:  Varinax 


Rotatad  Factor  Pattarn 

PACTORl  PACTOR2  PACTOR3  PACTOR4  FACTORS  FACTORS  FACTOR? 


AB2 

0.12767 

0.31832 

0.08598 

BA 

0.15761 

0.27867 

0.73173 

FT 

0.03689 

-0.01808 

0.60603 

FO 

0.10429 

0.21719 

0.60354 

6A 

0.1S668 

0.20030 

0.60179 

BB 

0.14604 

0.35656 

0.59393 

FS 

0.11797 

0.03909 

0.57847 

OB 

0.12483 

0.22488 

0.57047 

BB2 

0.07382 

0.11354 

0.55727 

01 

0.21607 

0.41439 

0.55724 

FU 

-0.00507 

-0.02944 

0.53879 

AC 

0.08280 

0.20357 

0.53849 

AO 

0.10210 

0.18185 

0.51560 

CT 

0.03276 

-0.04337 

0.51117 

EO 

0.12735 

0.24541 

0.49167 

FQ 

0.03069 

0.01248 

0.48777 

OH 

0.05675 

0.07214 

0.45579 

AP 

0.17548 

0.29375 

0.45317 

PP 

0.12881 

-0.07489 

0.44383 

OJ 

0.12397 

0.19436 

0.42896 

BC 

-0.03486 

0.34319 

0.42416 

CF 

0.27544 

0.08980 

0.42140 

AF 

0.11594 

0.00793 

0.29807 

AH 

0.02189 

-0.00258 

0.23828 

AL 

-0.02592 

0.10901 

0.19989 

AN 

0.12716 

0.25858 

0.34050 

CU 

0.12052 

0.35717 

0.34112 

AB 

0.19134 

0.35673 

0.08354 

FR 

-0.06598 

0.23338 

0.32254 

AI 

-0.11620 

0.04471 

0.14470 

AA 

0.09129 

0.36272 

0.08048 

CV 

0.24000 

0.05384 

0.15934 

6H 

0.21233 

-0.04772 

0.10395 

CK2 

0.38449 

0.01705 

0.12004 

CH2 

0.33931 

0.05284 

0.12787 

C62 

0.07580 

0.22010 

0.08857 

CA2 

0.28245 

0.02283 

0.08860 

CQ2 

0.12622 

0.22381 

0.06360 

6Z 

0.39444 

-0.00346 

0.26303 

BP2 

0.32318 

0.34986 

0.03167 

CI2 

0.22973 

-0.04119 

0.15700 

GC 

0.01477 

0.36701 

0.08205 

CN2 

-0.13483 

0.11329 

-0.00497 

CW 

0.17360 

0.22084 

0.14822 

BF 

0.20750 

0.20086 

0.15001 

EE 

0.12737 

0.30858 

0.20360 

BK 

0.12635 

0.12973 

0.07092 

EH 

0.27051 

0.17096 

0.27447 

DM 

0.12512 

0.15068 

0.22603 

BB 

0.26254 

0.26847 

0.28984 

EX 

0.13102 

0.07873 

0.26576 

BN2 

0.10644 

0.12148 

0.16881 

OL 

0.31155 

0.14075 

0.30382 

EJ 

0.14799 

0.21614 

0.22189 

BO 

0.11152 

0.04340 

0.10630 

CJ 

0.28362 

0.19526 

0.27375 

-0.08701 

0.23215 

0.08795 

-0.07397 

-0.07438 

0.04656 

0.05061 

0.24694 

0.42435 

0.05512 

0.12804 

-0.09168 

0.21171 

0.26695 

-0.17345 

0.02661 

0.06811 

0.00199 

0.15728 

-0.00065 

0.05180 

0.11484 

0.02864 

0.23629 

0.18798 

-0.03669 

0.13357 

0.01060 

0.20152 

0.00586 

0.22235 

0.08349 

-0.04163 

0.11860 

-0.06833 

0.08647 

0.08808 

0.12073 

0.21260 

0.13637 

0.28608 

0.16279 

0.09478 

-0.12523 

0.07010 

-0.12803 

0.24626 

0.01949 

0.03565 

0.04811 

0.15480 

-0.08304 

0.39188 

0.04411 

0.29127 

0.04640 

0.08220 

0.11241 

0.06709 

0.20473 

0.23798 

0.01427 

0.19459 

0.10466 

0.15633 

-0.02851 

-0.03231 

0.07841 

0.23467 

-0.03821 

0.24723 

0.15675 

0.02635 

0.04657 

-0.11552 

0.18124 

0.30602 

0.12069 

0.20020 

0.21723 

0.20955 

0.02239 

-0.03353 

0.06125 

0.29651 

0.03331 

0.23980 

0.01261 

0.26572 

0.04719 

0.21543 

0.15299 

0.65098 

0.03156 

0.26419 

0.06843 

0.58528 

0.05921 

0.14706 

-0.03843 

0.57341 

-0.03251 

0.06658 

0.01392 

0.51475 

0.17597 

0.09525 

-0.00043 

0.48195 

0.16152 

0.04711 

0.26815 

0.45060 

0.19864 

0.08463 

-0.06700 

0.44579 

0.02094 

0.09799 

0.22568 

0.42634 

0.03404 

0.05706 

0.07292 

0.36880 

0.23476 

0.00542 

0.33642 

0.36523 

0.27609 

0.04577 

0.31102 

0.07383 

0.60314 

0.12442 

0.13066 

0.06785 

0.57978 

0.07215 

0.04802 

0.12497 

0.46779 

0.02638 

0.09098 

-0.03251 

0.45828 

0.22292 

-0.09716 

0.19849 

0.45336 

0.26503 

-0.05784 

0.20589 

0.44350 

0.12375 

0.15320 

-0.03182 

0.39051 

0.04468 

0.03673 

0.00286 

0.38831 

0.07198 

0.36852 

0.23254 

0.36915 

0.03834 

0.30395 

0.01555 

0.30332 

-0.01240 

-0.07221 

-0.06379 

-0.35661 

0.04502 

-0.05539 

0.27807 

0.15489 

0.57336 

-0.00284 

0.21546 

0.02794 

0.49229 

0.03639 

0.11879 

0.16206 

0.47228 

0.14300 

0.01902 

-0.03793 

0.45043 

0.08076 

0.28963 

0.21594 

0.39551 

0.12389 

0.19512 

0.07831 

0.39147 

0.04242 

0.35405 

0.08250 

0.36150 

-0.06699 

0.16651 

0.21238 

0.35700 

-0.02154 

0.13636 

0.16812 

0.31167 

0.28318 

0.02875 

-0.02606 

0.30023 

0.12289 

-0.04219 

-0.18917 

-0.21458 

-0.04815 

0.14320 

0.10660 

0.22232 

0.44692 

Rotation  Mathod:  Varimax 


Rotated  Factor  Pattern 


FACTORl 

FACTOR2 

FACT0R3 

FACTORS 

FACTORS 

FACTORS 

CE 

0.30231 

0.18916 

0.24971 

0.20194 

0.26671 

0.14301 

AK 

0.14283 

0.03499 

0.22157 

0.06983 

-0.18153 

0.02207 

CX 

0.17813 

0.06916 

0.26897 

0.27063 

0.06454 

0.17236 

DK 

0.28078 

0.08017 

0.30825 

0.14792 

0.15697 

0.25107 

Variance  explained  by  each  factor 

FACTORl  FACTOR2  FACTOR3  FACTOR4  FACTORS  FACTORS 

14.001867  10.753250  9.927869  5.769849  4.135740  4.131726 


FACTOR7 

0.41333 

0.38753 

0.35030 

0.30878 


FACTOR7 

3.093472 
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Rotation  Mathod:  Varifflax: 

Final  Communality  Batinatea:  Total  *  SI. 813774 


AA 

AB 

AC 

AD 

AE2 

AF 

AG 

0.337867 

0.503334 

0.420599 

0.343788 

0.199690 

0.245002 

0.411511 

AH 

AI 

AJ 

AK 

AL 

AM 

AN 

0.556510 

0.296142 

0.306393 

0.259214 

0.421673 

0.566190 

0.533457 

AO 

AP 

BA 

BB 

BC 

BO 

BE2 

0.592598 

0.464663 

0.709162 

0.573739 

0.348193 

0.111546 

0.356839 

BP 

BG 

BH 

BI 

BJ 

BK 

BL 

0.407497 

0.328212 

0.408735 

0.609687 

0.457354 

0.321692 

0.227676 

BM 

BN 

CA2 

CB 

CC 

CO 

CE 

0.540000 

0.586616 

0.358365 

0.517617 

0.627856 

0.740887 

0.492739 

CF 

CG2 

CH2 

CI2 

CJ 

CK2 

CL 

0.408189 

0.305447 

0.482541 

0.370905 

0.474542 

0.564310 

0.534302 

CM 

CN2 

CO 

CP 

CQ2 

CR 

CS 

0.333933 

0.128652 

0.524495 

0.449242 

0.388590 

0.511619 

0.573344 

CT 

CU 

CV 

CW 

CX 

DA 

DB 

0.506757 

0.563460 

0.390219 

0.237212 

0.338680 

0.686624 

0.488640 

OC 

DO 

DE2 

DF 

DG 

DH 

DI 

0.648445 

0.604583 

0.471195 

0.581461 

0.579887 

0.248614 

0.615057 

DJ 

DK 

DL 

DM 

EA 

EB 

EC 

0.432637 

0.385181 

0.433367 

0.391739 

0.609146 

0.424267 

0.462321 

ED 

EE 

EF 

BG 

EH 

El 

EJ 

0.383999 

0.443771 

0.535969 

0.632454 

0.388953 

0.479603 

0.224599 

EK 

EL 

EM 

EN2 

EO 

EP2 

FA 

0.361316 

0.466085 

0.649835 

0.255322 

0.513429 

0.384709 

0.669486 

FB 

FC 

FD 

FE 

FF 

FG 

FH 

0.647068 

0.328190 

0.534823 

0.225076 

0.412112 

0.333287 

0.550370 

FI 

FJ 

FK 

FL 

FM 

FN 

FO 

0.567725 

0.445107 

0.676328 

0.456451 

0.583720 

0.429968 

0.569183 

FP 

FQ 

FR 

FS 

FT 

FU 

GA 

0.268237 

0.344669 

0.417001 

0.404710 

0.576867 

0.424195 

0.456197 

GB 

GC 

GO 

GE 

GF 

GG 

GH 

0.232500 

0.425843 

0.347276 

0.390658 

0.617184 

0.689471 

0.366613 

GZ  GJ  GK 

0.502651  0.403185  0.464925 
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Appendix  fi:  Respondent  Cominnei^tff 


Comments  provided  by  questionnaire  respondents  are  listed  below. 

Note:  All  comments  were  provided  anonymously,  and  any  indications  of 
identity,  current  job  assignment,  rank,  etc.,  have  been  omitted. 


Environment 

Empowerment  really  should  include  the  environment  of  empowerment ... these 
•  questions  all  relate  to  personal,  team,  and  organization  environment. 

Some  questions  about  resources—time  available  to  do  the  job,  money 
available,  manpower  sufficient  to  complete  work,  space  (office 
environment)  available — would  be  really  beneficial  to  your  survey. 

There  is  nothing  related  to  work  environment;  i.e.,  bigotry,  buddy 
system, etc.,  which  are  the  dominant  factors  in  the  company. 

This  questionnaire  has  no  way  of  measuring  influences  on  the  working 
environment  from  above  your  immediate  supervisor.  Many  problems  can  and 
will  arise  from  mid-level  management,  i.e.,  managers  below  the  program 
manger  and  above  the  division  chief  or  individual  boss. 


Goals 

This  is  no  a  production  job.  In  an  acquisition  management  organization 
such  as  this,  goals  are  often  vague  and  ill-defined. 

We  have  no  "real”  goals. 

We  can  decide  what  is  (or  is  not)  our  job  and  not  do  that  which  we  wish 
not  to  do;  the  organizational  goals  are  not  ^  factor. 


Supervision 

My  supervisor  informs  me  when  my  responsibilities  change,  but  not  always 
in  a  timely  manner. 

I  don't  )cnow  the  chain-of-command  in  my  organization. 

My  supervisor  sets  short  deadlines  with  contractors,  then  tells  us. 

I  work  directly  for  the  two-letter  and  he  doesn't  always  want  to  talk. 

As  a  result,  my  responses  may  contradict  each  other  depending  on  whether 
I  was  responding  to  his  philosophy  or  actions. 

Is  the  object  of  the  survey  to  measure  the  effect  that  the  first  level 
supervisor  of  the  employees  (no  matter  where  they  fit  in  the  grade 
structure)  has  on  the  "perceived”  empowerment/  independence  of  the 
individual  employee?  If  so,  that  is  what  is  being  measured  in  this 
survey.  However,  supervisors  of  the  first  level  supervisor  may  or  may 
not  agree  with  the  "empowerment"  of  the  individuals  in  the  work  group. 
7or  ex2unple,  I  ]u)ow  a  supervisor  who  makes  arbitrary  (malicious/ 
vindictive)  comments  on  individual  performance  at  the  lower  levels 
(personal  attacks,  threats  to  "take  it  out"  on  their  performance 
appraisals,  OPRs,  promotion  recommendations,  etc.)  if  you  do  not  do  it 
"his  way"  (in  other  words,  no  matter  what  mistakes  are  introduced,  cover 
up  the  problems  and  document).  I  have  received  these  "threats" 
personally.  You  need  to  measure  the  effect  these  "threats"  have  on  the 
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motivation,  performance,  and  self-esteem  (i.e.,  personal  “vision"  of 
empowerment)  of  the  individual. 

Supervisors  have  became  so  politically  sensitive  for  their  own  survival 
that  defense  of  subordinates  is  rare.  One  of  the  factors  underlying  the 
lack  of  defense  is  that  the  supervisor  doesn't  want  to  inform  superiors 
that  the  subordinate  followed  the  directions,  or  that  the  directions 
were  late.  It's  not  smart  to  remind  upper  levels  that  they  are 
responsible  for  the  timeliness,  clarity,  and  timeliness  of  the  taskings 
that  roll  downhill.  Too,  he  lack  of  active  defense  by  supervisors 
reflects  the  futility  of  talking  to  upper  levels,  the  lack  of 
supervisory  training,  and  the  lack  of  support  they've  received  from 
above. 

How  do  you  empower  individuals  when  their  supervisor  “posts"  where  all 
can  see  your  working  hours,  vacation  and  TOY  schedule,  and  is  always 
clock  watching? 

The  work  section  is  not  the  problem.  My  immediate  supervisor  is  very 
supportive 1  However,  as  you  go  up  the  chain,  political  and  self 
interests  outweigh  the  interests  of  the  organization. 

I  have  two  supervisors,  one  I  do  work  for  and  one  I  work  for.  The  one  I 
do  work  for  is  a  great  supervisor,  but  the  one  I  work  for  is  not  the 
best.  I  don't  get  enough  recognition  in  the  SPO  and  I  work  very  hard. 

I  think  1  should  get  more  recognition  from  the  SPO  and  the  supervisor  I 
work  for. 

How  can  we  "empower",  motivate  our  individuals  to  performance 
improvement  or  ownership  if  the  incoming  3-letter  flatly  states, 
"training  is  no  value  added,  a  waste  of  time." 

The  only  re9.Bon  Z  perform  at  all  is  because  I  enjoy  working  with  my  co¬ 
workers,  and  am  self -motivated.  I  have  taken  ownership  (empowerment) 
because  the  project  I  am  working  has  no  owners  and  there  are  no  other 
individuals  who  can  manage  the  vast  volume  of  detail  that  I  manage  on  a 
daily  basis. 

Supervisors  (3-letters)  who  are  not  supportive  of  empowerment/ 
individual  "ownership"  should  be  removed  from  the  position  after  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  to  "reform"  their  thoughts.  This  strong 
policy  should  be  at  the  2-letter  level  and  take  place  within  18  months. 


Organizational  Structure 

Since  I'm  matrixed,  I  have  four  bosses. 

Z  could  learn  more  if  those  in  the  same  field  sat  together — which  is  not 
allowed  in  SPOs  under  IPTs. 

Under  our  structure,  most  of  the  people  with  experience  in  my  field  sit 
far  away. 

We  are  a  civilian  organization  with  military  people,  thus  we  have  no 
firm  structure. 

Empowerment  at  the  working  level  exists  and  is  maturing.  Above  that, 
empowerment  is  nothing  more  than  a  busz  word.  The  nature  of  the  rank 
structure  (civilian  and  military)  does  not  allow  for  true  empowerment. 
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W*  ar«  a  matrix  organization  thus,  ws  serve  two  masters  "equally 
poorly. " 

I  seems  to  me  that  this  set  of  questions  cannot  capture  many  of  the 
contributors  to  he  status  of  the  workplace,  especially  with  regard  to 
empowerment .  The  military  is  an  organization  which  (of  necessity) 
functions  on  a  "rank"  structure.  Yet  the  "team"  approach,  the  "all  one 
family"  approach  is  antithetical  to  a  rank  structure.  A  major  or 
colonel  can  quickly  and  eUssolutely  reverse  any  decision  or  output  by 
"teams"  with  lower  ranking  officers.  "Teams"  imply  a  kind  of  democracy 
which  does  not  exist.  The  question  is  never  "is  the  work  right,”  but 
rather  "will  the  colonel  sign  it."  At  higher  levels,  the  need  for 
endorsement  is  even  more  critical,  and  the  output  of  a  "team”  less 
relevant.  Programs  get  funded  and  canceled  or  criteria  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  questions  posed.  Out  "team”  output  is  simply  a 
service  delivered  to  powers  which  have  very  specific  agenda  totally 
divorced  from  the  "team,"  our  "empowerment,"  and  our  products.  In  fact, 
the  "team"  and  "empowerment"  jargon  is  rigidly  imposed  upon  the  troops 
by  near-gods  who  have  no  intention  of  relinquishing  any  of  their  hard- 
won  power.  Nobody  walks  the  talk. 

My  current  organization  just  reorganized,  and  today,  with  the 
implementation  of  IPTs,  many  people  don't  know  who  their  supervisors 
truly  are.  Some  even  pick  their  bosses  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  first 
IPT,  then  functional  lines.  It's  a  wonder  we  get  some  things  done. 


General  Empowerment 

I  think  that  empowerment  is  sometimes  used  by  management  as  an  excuse  to 
"slough-off"  difficult  decisions  and  cast  blame  when  projects  do  not  get 
accomplished.  Management  has  a  very  important  responsibility  to  ensure 
that  the  people  they  have  empowered  have  the  proper  resources  and 
direction  to  get  the  job  done. 

I  am  not  the  norm.  I  am  probatbly  one  of  five  out  of  200.  Empowerment 
is  largely  a  frame  of  mind.  Empowerment  is  accepting  responsibility  and 
execution.  The  more  the  better.  Forced  empowerment  does  not  work 
unless  there  is  a  willingness  to  accept  responsibility  and  ownership  of 
actions. 

Empowerment  »  freedom  with  responsibility  to  accomplish  the  national 
needs . 

I  am  empowered  to  do  what  I  believe  is  right  for  the  customer.  We  have 
too  many  managers  that  want  to  work  project  details  versus  taking  care 
of  their  people  first.  We  don't  have  a  "true  direction." 


Awards /Promotions 

Currently,  pre-selection  on  promotions  is  rampant  with 

prof iles/ interviews  only  run  as  a  false  motion  to  feign  regulatory 

procedures . 

We  have  had  people  work  80  hours  a  week  and  be  the  command  person  of  the 
year  and  not  receive  a  decoration  (achievement,  commendation,  MSM)  when 
they  leave. 

Too  many  awards  too  often.  They  don't  mean  anything. 
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Timaly  racognition  ia  a  problam.  I  know  of  awards  prssantad  to 
individuals  ovsr  ona  hundrsd  days  aftar  tha  approvad  packaga  was  signad 
out  of  CBPO.  Tha  amphasis  is  on  fitting  things  into  tha  colonal's 
schadula,  not  making  timaly  racognition  to  racipiants. 


I  hopa  this  isn't  a  survay  that  will  result  in  something  that  id 
forgotten  about.  These  ware  serious  questions.  I'm  looking  forward  to 
seeing  something  useful  come  out  of  it. 

I  can  make  suggestions  about  procedures  in  my  workplace,  but  their 
implementation  are  another  question. 

You  may  want  to  add  "most  of  in  front  of  co-workers.  For  me  I  strongly 
agree  except  for  a  few  _ ,  so  1  selected  "agree.” 

"Ways  around"  implies  not  working  within  the  system.  You  may  want  to 
change  "ways  around"  to  "solutions  to.” 

Program  manager  makes  promises  without  checking  with  me  first — so  sets 
deadlines  in  this  manner. 

Too  many  deadbeats  get  promoted — yes,  even  these  days. 

My  worksection  contains  useless  secretary/clerical  support,  engineers 
and  loggies. 

While  I  was  ansmring  these  questions,  I  found  it  difficult  to  answer 
some  of  them.  The  year  I  spent  in  my  last  office  left  me  with  a  myriad 
of  significant,  diverse  experiences  and  strong  feelings.  The  job  was 
quite  difficult  at  first,  but  1  left  feeling  proud,  confident  and 
successful. 

The  questions  are  not  oriented  to  Army  combat  organizations.  Also,  my 
last  job  was  not  representative  of  my  general  Army  experience.  We  are 
not  supervisors  of  program  offices,  we  are  leaders  of  units.  The  frame 
of  reference  for  many  of  these  questions  is  foreign  to  me. 

The  questions  on  work  hours  may  need  expansion.  I  work  extremely  hard 
and  I  am  extremely  committed  to  the  job.  But,  I  have  a  familyl  My 
number  one  job  is  to  raise  my  children  and  maintain  a  happy  home  life 
for  myself, my  spouse  and  our  children.  Occasionally.  I'll  stay  late  if 
needed,  or  travel  over  a  weekend,  but  this  should  no  be  required.  If 
this  becomes  a  routine,  then  the  organization  is  flawed.  Just  because  I 
choose  to  go  home  at  5  PM  does  not  make  me  less  committed  or  less 
patriotic  than  a  person  who  stays  til  7  PM  and  ends  up  divorced  and  his 
children  do  not  know  him. 

An  important  effort. 

Don't  ask  me  to  participate  in  a  questionnaire  full  of  redundancy.  I 
don't  have  time  for  your  general  mistrust. 

Top  management  is  anti-civilian.  Only  "yes  sir"  person,  mil  or  civ,  can 
move  up. 

I  hope  his  will  lead  in  some  way  towards  the  Air  Force's  development  of 
a  civilian  evaluation  and  promotion  system  that  diminishes  subjectivity 
and  completely  eliminates  favoritism. 
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Brand  naw  on  tha  job.  Not  much  dafinltiva  information  to  give. 

Do  you  think  it  is  good  for  people  to  vork.  long  hours?  Regularly?  I 
think  it  reflects  poor  management.  If  "...when  necessary"  is  not  daily, 
or  even  t#eekly,  but  once  in  awhile,  that's  OX. 

Our  process  is  an  "art"  thus  it  has  no  formal  process. 

Although  1  believe  that  we  are  making  progress  towards  formalizing 
documentation,  policies/procedures,  and  work  orders,  it  has  been  a 
struggle. 

I  haven't  been  here  long  enough  to  make  an  accurate  determination  of 
answers  to  many  questions. 

What  about  communication?  Effective  empowerment  requires  strong  lines 
of  c«mnunication.  It  does  not  exist  in  this  organization  or  emphasized 
in  this  survey. 

What  happens  when  a  self -motivated  individual  repeatedly  gets  barraged 
with  demotivation  (sapped)?  Alternatives  are  health  problems, 
psychological  burn-out,  emotional  distance  (relationships  become 
impossible) . 

How  do  you  measure  the  effect  of  individuals  that  are  certified  at  a 
particular  level  but  are  not  allowed  to  perform  at  that  level?  This  is 
misassignment/wasteful  of  the  time  and  talent  of  these  individuals. 

What  if  you  (the  employee)  are  MORE  qualified  (higher  educated,  higher 
certified)  than  your  supervisor? 

Is  ordering  a  professionally  certified  individual  with  multiple  graduate 
degrees  to  make  copies  a  valid  use  of  their  time? 

I  see  PMDs  and  such  come  in  delinquent,  eating  into  the  time  of  the 
program  office  to  prepare  the  response,  without  extensions  or 
apologies,  or  even  so  much  as  an  "OOPS.” 

Training  is  not  well  racked  or  planned  unless  it's  perfoxmied  by  the 
formal  training  command.  Training  is  allocated  to  the  organizations 
that  identified  the  requirement  four  or  more  years  before,  despite  the 
regular  transfer  of  people  between  bases  and  two  letter  organizations. 

Formal  procedures  are  somewhat  frowned  upon  in  this  organization. 

Written  procedures  require  that  someone  actually  understands  t>.e  process 
and  that  management  concurs  with  the  procedure.  Things  change  rapidly, 
which  would  require  regular  reviews  of  the  operating  instructions. 
Further,  written  procedures  are  viewed  as  the  source  of  easy  write-ups 
for  the  IG  community.  Of  course,  the  stated  reason  is  that  written 
procadjres  stifle  creativity  and  the  total  quality  evolutionary  process. 

Nany  of  the  long  hours  vrorked  could  have  been  reduced  or  eliminated  if 
timely  instructions  were  available.  Late  critical  information  from  HQ 
USAF  organizations  have  caused  some  reworking  of  earlier  work,  and 
caused  us  to  wait.  In  particular,  one  SPO  was  sent  a  tasking  two  weeks 
before  we  were,  yet  the  actual  tasking  was  the  same.  We  worked  several 
late  hours  to  meet  the  suspense  simply  because  we  were  tasked  the  day 
before  it  was  needed. 

T(^  needs  to  address  changes  at  command  and  headquarters  levels. 
Continued  "TQing"  worker-level  troops  without  visible  impacts  to 
headquarters  has  begun  to  worsen  morale. 
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In  two  months  on  the  job,  1  have  redefined  my  job  and  gone  from  having 
one  direct  0-6  supervisor  to  having  three,  from  running  one  3-letter 
section  to  two,  all  in  an  organization  still  suffering  from  a  massive 
reorganization  three  months  ago,  for  programs  under  high-level  budget¬ 
cutting  pressure.  As  a  result,  a  lot  is  either  ill-defined,  very  fluid, 
or  just  unknown  to  most  of  us  at  the  O-S/O-6  level.  But  then,  I've 
always  felt  that  my  job  was  to  identify  and  prioritize  the  vacuums  in 
leadership/  management,  and  step  out  smoothly  to  fill  them... 


Koo^xvMx  I:  tinfll  Qu««tionnaire 


1.  Th«  following  quest ionnairo  measures  the  level  of  perceived 
empotfemMint  within  your  organization.  Bmpowerment  is  important  because 
it  can  unlock  your  organization's  untapped  potential  when  used 
effectively. 

2.  The  questionnaire  consists  of  SI  questions.  Indicate  your  level  of 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  each  statement  by  using  the  scale 
provided  below. 


SCALE 

+ - + - + - + - + - + - + - + 

|1  1213  14  I5I6I7I 

Strongly  Agree  Somewhat  Undecided  Somewhat  Disagree  Strongly 
Agree  Agree  Disagree  Disagree 


1  My  supervisor  is  concerned  about  me  as  a  person. 

2  Awards  are  given  in  a  timely  manner  in  my  work  section. 

3  My  job  is  challenging. 

4  I  know  how  to  handle  routine  procedures  within  my  work  section. 

5  My  supervisor  insists  I  perform  my  job  his/her  way. 

6  I  enjoy  working  with  people  in  my  section. 

7  I  have  a  genuine  respect  for  my  supervisor. 

6  My  work  section  uses  customer  input  to  establish  performance 

measures . 

9  I  maintain  high  standards  of  job  performance  when  my  supervisor 
is  not  present. 

10  1  know  how  to  get  my  job  done. 

11  Other  employees  overrule  my  decisions. 

12  My  co-workers  and  I  share  a  common  commitment  to  quality 
products  and  services. 

13  My  supervisor  treats  workers  in  my  organization  with  respect. 

14  Recognition  is  given  in  a  timely  manner  in  my  work  section. 

15  I  have  personal  goals  for  my  job. 

16  I  understand  my  responsibilities. 

17  My  supervisor  holds  me  accountable  for  decisions  I  make. 

18  I  can  ask  for  information  from  others  in  the  organization. 

19  My  supervisor  provides  ms  with  honest  performance  feedback. 

20  I  understand  performance  measures  in  my  work  section. 

21  I  care  about  the  future  of  my  organization. 

22  I  understand  the  formal  rules  of  my  organization. 

23  X  find  myself  withholding  information  from  my  supervisor  to 
make  my  job  easier. 

24  Co-workers  appreciate  my  work. 
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25  My  sup«rviaor  lata  ma  know  tha  raaulta  of  my  auggaationa. 

26  My  work  aaction  maintaina  wcittan  policiaa  and  procaduraa. 

27  Job  requirements  allow  me  to  use  my  abilities. 

28  I  find  myself  being  defensive  on  the  job.  • 

29  1  have  a  genuine  respect  for  ray  co-workers. 

30  My  supervisor  supports  decisions  I  make. 

a 

31  My  organization  feels  like  a  large  family. 

32  I  try  to  find  batter  ways  of  performing  my  job. 

33  1  can  ask  my  supervisor  questions  about  my  job. 

34  I  have  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  from  my  job. 

35  I  don't  have  enough  work  to  do. 

36  My  supervisor  gives  me  the  information  I  need  to  do  my  job. 

37  1  have  well-defined  job  requirements. 

38  I  am  excited  about  my  job. 

39  My  supervisor  appreciates  my  ambition. 

40  Promotions  within  my  organization  are  fair. 

41  I  learn  from  my  co-workers. 

42  My  supervisor  encourages  initiative  on  the  job. 

43  My  organization  is  progressing  toward  a  predetermined  goal. 

44  Training  is  an  on-going  process  in  my  organization. 

45  My  supervisor  encourages  me  to  ask  questions. 

46  My  supervisor  informs  me  when  ray  responsibilities  change. 

47  My  supervisor  keeps  me  focused  on  the  goals  of  the  office. 

48  I  know  my  work  section's  goals. 

49  Hy  supervisor  compliments  our  work  section  when  we  attain  our 
goals. 

50  My  supervisor  trusts  me  to  get  my  job  done. 

51  My  supervisor  defends  me  when  necessary. 


s 
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Scoring  Inatructlona 


1.  Transfer  your  answers  from  the  completed  questionnaire  to  the 
corresponding  numbered  lines  below.  For  questions  5,  11,  17,  23,  28, 
and  35,  subtract  your  response  from  eight  (8). 

«  2.  Total  each  category,  then  divide  the  total  by  the  number  indicated. 

The  final  number  is  your  score  for  each  empowerment  dimension.  Scores 
are  based  on  a  scale  of  one  to  seven,  where  one  signifies  high  perceive 
empowerment  and  seven  low  degree  of  empowerment.  See  the  attached 
*  management  strategies  to  improve  these  scores. 


Management 

Commitment 


1. 

7. 

13. 

19. 

25. 

30. 

33. 

36. 

39. 

42. 

45. 

46. 

47. 
49. 
51. 


Total _  /  15  » 


Worker 

Commitment 

3.  _ 

9. 

15. 

21. 

27. 

32. 

35.  8  -  _  -  _ 

38.  _ 

Total  _  /  8 


Control 


9  •  O  — 

11.  8  -  _ 

17.  8  - 

23.  8  - 

28.  8  <• 

50. 


Continuity 


2. 

8. 

14. 

20. 

26. 

31. 

34. 

37. 

40. 

43. 

44. 

48. 

-  _  -  — 

Total 

Cognizance 

4. 

10. 

16. 

22. 

Total 

Community 

6. 

12. 

18. 

24. 

29. 

41. 


Total 


/  6 


Total _  /  6  * 
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General 


^2  Improve  Level  si  Empowerment 


A.  Remove  Sourcee  of  Power leasneea.  It  la  important  to  identify 
conditiona  which  contribute  to  creating  a  aenae  of  powerleaaneaa  in  the 
organization.  Once  theae  have  been  identified,  then  empowerment 
atrategiea  can  be  uaed  to  remove  them.  The  following  conditions 
contribute  to  power leasneae: 

OROANZZAXZOIIAL  PACTOR8: 

Significant  organizational 
changea / t r ana it iona 
Start-up  Venturea 
Exceaa,  competitive  preaaurea 
Zmperaonal  bureaucratic  climate 
Poor  communicationa 
Highly  centralized  resourcea 


SUPERVISORY  STYLE: 

Authoritarian 

Negativism 

Lack  of  reason  for  actions/consequences 


REWARD  SYSTEMS: 

Arbitrary  allocation  of  rewards 
Lack  of  competence-bases  rewards 
Lack  of  innovation-based  rewards 


JOB  DE8I«r: 

Lack  of  role  clarity 

Lack  of  training  and  technical  support 

Unrealistic  goals 

Lack  of  appropriate  authority 

Low  task  variety 

Limited  participation  in  programs, 
meetings,  and  decisions  that  have  a 
direct  impact  tc  on  job  performance. 
Lack  of  appropriate  resources 
Lack  of  networking-forming  opportunities 
Highly  established  work  routines 
Too  many  rules  and  guidelines 
Low  advancement  opportunities 
Lack  of  meaningful  goals/tasks 
Limited  contact  with  senior  management 


S 
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B.  RacoMiHinded  Improvwiwnt  £fi£  B.iffi«0gi9n 

1.  Manaaament  Comnitmant .  Maaauraa  managaPMnt'a  involvamant  in 
creating  an  anvlronmant  where  empowennent  can  thrive.  Includes 
promoting  individual  and  organizational  gro%«th,  cultivating  an 
atmosphere  where  people  want  to  contribute,  and  providing  access  to 
information. 

Strategies  include t 

a.  Educate  supervisors  about  the  meaning  of  empowerment  and 
how  to  achieve  it.  This  education  should  include  how  to  understand  and 
accept  organizational  vision,  a  discussion  of  values  necessary  to  guide 
decision-making,  how  to  design  jobs  to  provide  ownership  and 
responsibility,  and  how  to  effectively  communicate  plans  Management 
Involvement 

b.  Encourage  access  to  information  at  all  levels. 

c.  Provide  constructive  feedback  on  job  performance  on  a 
regular  basis.  Managers  need  to  tell  workers  what  they  hope  to 
accomplish— define,  communicate,  and  follow-up. 

d.  Teach  managers  to  be  more  like  coaches.  Coaching 
involves  knowing  what's  going  on,  setting  the  direction,  making 
decisions  subordinates  can  not  make,  opening  doors  to  clear  the  way,  and 
assessing  performance. 

2.  Continuity.  Measures  the  degree  leadership  encourages 
individuals  to  use  their  skills  effectively,  effectiveness  of 
recognition  given  to  workers  for  their  achievements,  and  integration 
between  organizational  goals  and  individual  goals. 

Strategies  include: 

a.  Establish  customer-driven  performance  measurements  at 
the  individual  level. 

b.  Base  rewards  on  organizational  performance. 

c.  Provide  plenty  of  education  and  training.  Specific 
areas  of  training  include  skills  required  to  solve  problems  and  make 
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d«ci«iona;  and  basic  skills  such  as  rsading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  if 

necessary. 


d.  Make  learning  and  conpetence  a  priority.  Leadership  can 
make  learning  and  competence  matter  by  ensuring  mistakes  are  considered 
part  of  the  process,  and  not  perceived  as  failures. 

3.  Worker  Commitment .  Measures  degree  of  worker  involvement,  and 
job/skill  alignment. 

Strategies  includes 

a.  Involve  employees  in  developing  strategies  for 
continuous  improvement.  Use  of  self-directed  team  initiatives,  cross¬ 
functional  problem-solving  teams,  and  error  removal  suggestion  programs, 
can  be  effective  methods  of  getting  people  involved.  The  following  are 
suggestions  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  teams. 

-  Give  the  team  a  say  in  who  works  on  the  team. 

-  Establish  a  mission  for  the  team. 

-  Provide  time  and  places  for  the  team  to  meet. 

-  Provide  technical  training  at  the  "teachable 
moment" . 

-  Provide  "people"  skills  for  interacting,  solving 
problems,  making  decisions,  and  taking  action. 

b.  Redesign  jobs  to  align  with  skills  and  organisational 

needs . 


c.  Encourage  workers  to  be  more  entrepreneurial,  self- 
managing,  and  autonomous  by  helping  subordinates  develop  confidence  and 
master  skills. 

4.  Cognizance .  Measures  the  degree  of  organizational  awareness 
of  processes,  procedures,  and  how  workers  fit  into  the  organization. 

Strategies  include: 

a.  Define  involvement  and  empowerment  based  on  the  mission 
of  the  organization,  and  establish  organizational  and  individual  goals. 

b.  Ensure  new  employees  are  exposed  to  the  "big  picture". 


This  would  involve  explaining  routine  organizational  procedures,  main 
processes  within  the  organization,  and  the  chain  of  command. 


c.  Ensurs  workers  can  Identify  the  processes  they  own.  One 
method  consists  of  identifying  the  product (s)  of  the  process,  and 
identifying  the  custQaMr(s)  of  the  product 

5.  Control.  Measures  the  degree  of  control  a  worker  perceives  as 
related  to  responsibility  and  authority. 

Strategies  include: 

a.  Restructure  the  organization,  if  necessary.  In  some 
cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  redesign  the  overall  work  structure  to 
remove  stifling  policies. 

b.  Get  people  to  take  responsibility  for  their  work.  To 
instill  a  sense  of  responsibility  a  manager  should: 

-  Offer  help  without  takJ  away  responsibility. 

-  Avoid  duplicating  respc...,ibilitiss.  Overlap  of 
responsibilities  takes  away  sense  of  ownership  and 
pride. 

-  Prioritize  responsibilities  and  review  changes  with 
the  person. 

c.  Give  people  authority  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities 
delegated  to  them.  Ensure  workers  know  what  authority  they  possess  for 
a  given  task  or  job. 

d.  Establish  means  for  making  people  accountable.  Specific 
ways  of  establishing  accountability  include: 

-  Set  ex{)ectations  regarding  desired  output. 

-  Set  expectations  regarding  desired  checkpoints. 

-  Communicate  standards  and  measurements. 

-  Ensure  follow-up  of  employee  work  by  listening  and 
responding  to  recommendations 

6.  Community.  Measures  the  degree  of  commonality  of  values 
between  co-workers,  customers  and  suppliers,  and  the  extent  people 
believe  they  can  ask  for  help  and  give  help. 

Strategies  include: 

a.  Provide  workers  with  interactive  and  problem-solving 
skills  to  work  with  customers  and  teams. 

b.  Facilitate  open  communications  at  all  levels. 
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